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EGOISM AND MORALITY 


A good deal of interest has been shown of late, in articles and discussions, 
in what might be regarded as the minimum requirements for a moral system. 
What, for instance, is it to call a principle a moral principle, irrespective 
of one’s own penchant for Utilitarianism, Intuitionism, Kantianism, or, 
generally speaking, one’s own choice of a way of life? In these discussions 
it is fairly widely agreed that Egoism does not satisfy these minimum con- 
ditions and that therefore, even on purely formal grounds, it does not qualify 
as a moral theory. Mr. Gellner, indeed, seems to imply in his Ethics and 
Logic (Proc. Arist. Soc., 1954-5, pp. 157 ff.) that Egoism could be a moral 
theory of what he calls type ‘E’, but Mr. Hare would, I should imagine, 
have much wider support for the opposite view expressed in his Universal- 
isability (Proc. Arist. Soc., 1954-5, pp. 295 ff.). Rather than put Egoism 
either outside or inside the moral pale, however, it would seem to be more 
helpful, if we are to fix its place on the logical map, to examine in what 
ways it is like and in what ways it is unlike a ‘ moral ’ system in the accepted 
minimum sense. We may then draw our own conclusions. 

In order to cast the net fairly wide I shall not make any assumptions 
about what are generally regarded as minimum requirements for a moral 
system. Let us label these requirements as over-ridingness, comprehensive- 
ness, and the acceptance of rules of behaviour. Let us, that is, say (1) that 
it is logically odd to defend a course of action sincerely on moral grounds 
and at the same time to admit that there are over-riding grounds of a non- 
moral nature that rule out the performance of the action (cases of compulsion 
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neurosis, etc., are automatically ruled out from consideration if one accepts 
‘ ought implies can ’ as axiomatic) ; (2) that a principle which is so frivolous 
as to have no relation to or connection with parts of one’s life other than 
those for which the principle itself has been tailor-made shall not count as 
a moral principle ; and (3) that although which rules we accept cannot be 
formally decided, the acceptance of some rules is entailed by the use of such 
words as ‘ principle ’ and ‘system’. Even on these three points there may 
be disagreement but the first two are of no great concern to us since. if 
they are accepted as minimum requirements, then Egoism fulfils them. 
The Egoist certainly has a principle of life which he regards as over-riding 
and in some sense permeating all his deliberate actions. Much more must 
be said, however, about the third condition, for it is here that the sting 
of the attack on Egoism lies. 

My argument will fall roughly into three sections. First I shall try to 
establish in what sense the Egoist can be said to observe rules of behaviour 
and in what sense he cannot. Secondly I shall try to examine the logical 
peculiarities of the Egoist’s ‘ Individualistic’ axiom (the principle that I 
ought to do X simply because ‘I am I’ is at the heart of the whole contro- 
versy). And lastly, I shall attempt to show why, for the moral philosopher, 
the attempt to put Egoism in its correct place on the logical map is by no 
means a frivolous procedure of merely academic interest. 


I 


To return to the third condition mentioned above—the acceptance of 
rules of behaviour. The argument usually goes something like this, or 
perhaps it would be more accurate to say that this is one way of putting 
the matter. The word ‘ ought’ or its equivalent in other languages is ob- 
viously a word of central importance in the language of morals. This word 
differs in its uses from straightforward imperatives. It would make sense 
to give an order without implying that there were good reasons for the order 
or without implying that the same order must be given on a suitably similar 
occasion. This is not so when the word ‘ ought’ is used. One can logically 
demand reasons for ‘ ought’ statements. One can also logically demand 
that if an ‘ ought’ statement fills the bill in one situation the same ‘ ought’ 
statement should fill the bill in another situation of a sufficiently similar 
kind. To take these two criteria together (i.e. (i) ‘ ought’ implies reasons 
and (ii) indifference to mere particularity) is, it is argued, equivalent to 
an admission that morality demands rules. To give reasons and to rule out 
particularity is what the acceptance and observation of rules of behaviour 
means. 

It is important to keep the two criteria separate. If we make a distinction 
between (a) subsidiary and (6) ultimate principles of action (roughly analo- 
gous to Kant’s distinction between hypothetical and categorical impera- 
tives), reasons can be demanded for (a) but not for (b). Ultimate principles 
are ‘reasonable’ in the different sense outlined above, namely, that they 
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rule out merely particular considerations. An example will perhaps make 
this point clear. 

‘You ought to return that book to Jones’. ‘Why?’ ‘ Because you 
promised to’. This illustrates (a). 

‘Other things being equal one ought to keep one’s promises’. Here 
the question ‘ Why ? ’ is out of place, but the neutral use of the word ‘ one’ 
makes this a rational principle rather than a private whim. 

Now, to return to the Egoist. He seems to be in little difficulty when 
asked for reasons for his actions or when asked to supply the rule which 
guides them so long as the second question, whether his rule and his reasons 
are neutral as between different agents, is kept in the background. As is 
generally recognised, one can have a policy of Prudence. Kant saw well 
enough that the Egoist is in a sense entitled to the use of words like ‘ rational ’, 
‘ought ’, ‘ principle ’, etc., because he can have a plan of life (and must if 
he is to be consistent) which rules out, or at least makes subordinate, the 
language of wants and desires. It might, of course, be said that the Egoist’s 
whole aim in life is to satisfy his wants and desires, but Egoism need neither 
be crudely formulated nor stupidly observed. (In what sense was Iago an 
Altruist ? Yet he could hardly be called an undisciplined man). No, the 
Egoist can certainly give reasons and a rule for his individual acts. He 
can always say, this act in my estimation serves my own best interests ; 
therefore I ought to do it. All this is indeed commonplace and would hardly 
be questioned by any philosopher. 

It would seem then that the whole charge against the Egoist on formal 
or quasi-formal grounds is that his use of words like ‘ ought ’, ‘ principle ’, 
‘rule’, ‘reason’, is logically vicious in that all these words entail what I 
shall call the ‘ Neutrality ’ principle [namely the principle that these words 
are always applicable without change (i.e. without the adoption of a negative 
or some similar device) in suitably similar situations], whereas the Egoist 
adopts what I have already called the ‘ Individualistic ’ axiom. 

A simple way out of this impasse might appear to offer itself in the 
device of endowing the Egoist with a ‘ neutral’ attitude towards his own 
philosophy of life. He might universalise his Egoism by admitting and in- 
deed sponsoring the right or the duty of everyone else to be an Egoist. 
This way out, however, is blocked. A state of affairs is indeed conceivable 
in which a whole society of Egoists might satisfy their own best interests 
without interfering with those of anyone else, all of them at the same time 
being highly delighted with each other’s way of life. Some sort of quasi- 
moral terminology could indeed still be used in such a society : one of a 
group of such Egoists might, for instance, say ‘I ought not to eat so many 
peaches, since being unnecessarily sick offends against my policy of life ’. 
But, as Kant saw, if we are to discuss the normal use of words in a moral 
context we cannot use as our basis highly artificial and imaginary societies 
in which such words would have an artificial and attenuated use. Just as 
‘Holy’ wills would have no use for the concept of Duty, so a society of 
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particularly fortunate Egoists would have small use for it either. If we are 
fairly to discuss the moral status of a society of rational Egoists we must 
at least assume the possibility of a clash of interests, since it is perfectly 
legitimate to ask how their ‘moral’ system would stand in the face of 
circumstances normally encountered by anyone who uses moral discourse. 
And it is here of course that the trouble begins. To reduce the issue to a 
simple example. The Egoist A could hardly say ‘I ought to murder my 
neighbour B because I covet his wife’ and at the sme time admit that his 
neighbour B was in all essential respects his (A’s) natural and moral twin, 
and that therefore B ought to murder A because B coveted A’s equally 
desirable wife (polygamy being granted for the purposes of the example). 
The Egoist must be unwaveringly self-centred if he is to carry out his policy 
of life, and he cannot welcome a similar policy on the part of others which 
might (logically) and probably would (empirically) interfere with his own 
plan. 

Another favourite refuge of the Egoist is to insist on his own difference 
from everyone else by claiming that he has special characteristics not shared 
by others. He than argues that the situation never is the same for others 
because he himself is a unique factor in any situation. This position is 
perhaps formally irrefutable but I shall not dwell on it since it does not 
seem to me to go to the heart of the matter or raise the really interesting 
issues. To such an Egoist one could say two things. One could accuse him 
of hypocrisy (Bishop Butler’s self-partiality) and argue that therefore his 
glorification of himself was bogus and not a genuine moral consideration. 
One could alternatively suggest that the man was a fool, seeing characteristics 
in himself that did not exist or over-estimating the particularising importance 
of those which did. This alternative answer would obviously not be a formal 
refutation since a man’s ability to weigh the importance and uniqueness of 
his own individualising characteristics is not a formal matter. 

We are thus at length brought face to face with the really interesting 
case of the Egoist who makes an exception of himself simply because he is 
himself and not because of any distinguishing characteristics of himself 
which he regards as morally relevant to the issue. Such a man would seem 
to use words normally employed in moral (and essentially inter-personal) 
discourse for his own personal prudential policies whilst at the same time 
being unable to allow others like himself to use the same words in the same 
contexts. The Egoist would indeed seem to be accepting a very strange rule 
of life, if indeed it is to be called a rule at all. 

Before I come, however, to the second part of my paper and a discussion 
of the Egoist’s ‘ individualistic’ axiom, more must be said about the use 
of the word ‘ ought’. The distinction I have made between ultimate and 
subsidiary principles of action is not one that has been ignored in recent 
controversy. I am not so sure, however, that it has always been fully realised 


’That personal characteristics matter up to a point is generally conceded. A Prime 
Minister has not the same duty as a private soldier to expose himself to enemy fire. 
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that, in the light of this distinction, one must admit that the word ‘ ought’ 
is used in possibly analogous but certainly different ways. To put the 
matter perhaps rather cryptically, it has both its vertical and its lateral 
uses. It is one thing to say that one ought to do a particular action and to 
refer back to a principle in justification of one’s ‘ ought’. It is quite another 
to say that one ought to accept the principle when no further principle can 
be adduced to justify the use of the word ‘ ought’. The first ‘ ought ’ refers 
back (vertically) to the principle on which it is based. The second ‘ ought ’ 
refers (laterally) to the universal validity of the recommended principle. 

Now within the context of suggested minimum requirements for the use 
of words in moral discourse (and it is within this context that this paper is 
being written) it is usually accepted that ultimate principles are (roughly 
speaking) a matter of choice. Mr. Hare, for instance, in his Universalisa- 
bility quite rightly rebuts charges of arbitrariness and of making first-order 
principles a mere matter of inclination. This does not alter the fact, however, 
that he regards the logic of ultimate ‘ ought ’ statements as being ultimately 
connected with the logic of choice. 

Now, as Kant saw, when he suggested that we are under no direct obliga- 
tion to promote virtue in others, there is something logically odd in the 
suggestion that one can choose other people’s ways of life. One can, of 
course, approve of them but not choose them. Might not then the Egoist 
argue unashamedly on these lines : I have chosen a way of life. It happens 
to suit my book that others should choose a different way of life. I am 
under no obligation, however, to say that they ought to choose one or the 
other ? 

A partial analogy might be offered by the following example. Imagine 
A, a Euclidean geometer, and B, a non-Euclidean geometer. B might be 
very jealous of his own technique and might resent any attempt of A’s to 
copy him. B could certainly not call A a fool if A changed techniques but 
he would be under no obligation positively to sponsor A’s change. Similarly 
an Egoist could not condemn anyone who looked at conduct in a similar 
way to his own but he is under no obligation positively to foster in others 
his own approach to morality. And if this non-parallelism between A’s 
attitude to his own choice of a way of life and his attitude to that of others 
appears logically suspicious, it is perhaps worth while pointing out that an 
analogous non-parallelism exists in the philosophies of non-egoistic moral 
philosophers of high repute. Kant has already been mentioned. He certainly 
accepted an analogous non-parallelism when he suggested (a) that we have 
a duty to be virtuous but no direct duty to promote virtues in others, and 
(6) that we have no direct duty to make ourselves happy but that we have 
a duty to promote the happiness of others. W. D. Ross, I would suggest, 
has also held the view that it might very well be moral to give someone 
pleasure and not moral at all to give the same amount of pleasure to oneself, 
even though it be admitted that oneself and the other person in question 
have both equal need for and an equal right to accept from others just that 
amount of pleasure. 
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I do not, of course, wish to push this analogy too far. If I did, the obvious 
critical retort would be that Kant wished the non-parallelism between an 
agent’s duty to himself and his duty to others to be universally accepted. 
The Egoist wishes the distinction between himself and others to be observed 
only by himself. That there is a distinction in kind, however, in many 
moral systems, between one’s duty to oneself and one’s duty to others is, I 
think, sufficient to give some kind of rationale to the Egoist’s divided attitude. 

To sum up this part of my paper ; it would seem that there are various 
ways in which the Egoist cannot be formally shown to be wrong. He accepts 
an over-riding and comprehensive policy of life. He ‘can give an ultimate 
reason for all his deliberate acts and can thus regard his life as being lived 
according to a plan. This would seem to give him a prima facie right to 
use words like ‘ ought’ to enable him to distinguish between his ephemeral 
desires and his more settled policy of enlightened Egoism. He seems to 
fail when tested by the ‘ Neutrality ’ or the ‘ Valid for one, valid for all’ 
principle. If, however, it is true that ultimate ‘ ought’ statements logically 
represent choices rather than propositional truths it would seem that this 
principle is not perhaps quite so much implicit in the connotation of the 
word ‘ ought’ and similar words as has hitherto been supposed. 

No amount of apologetics will, however, slur over the logical oddity of 
the ‘ Individualistic ’ axiom and this must now be discussed. 


II 


Mr. Hare in his Universalisability (p. 305) makes an interesting point 
which I should like to quote in extenso : 


Existentialist : You oughtn’t to do that. 


Kantian : So you think that one oughtn’t to do that kind of 
thing ? 

E. I think nothing of the kind; I say only that you 
oughtn’t to do that. 

K. Don’t you even imply that a person like me in circum- 


stances of this kind oughtn’t to do that kind of 
thing when the other people involved are the sort 
of people that they are ? 

No; I say only that you oughtn’t to do that. 

Are you making a moral judgment ? 

Yes. 

In that case I fail to understand your use of the 
word ‘ moral ’. 

Now to make this conversation fit the Egoist it would have to begin 
with ‘I ought to do that’ and the pronouns would have to be suitably 
altered. Even this alteration of pronouns is not strictly necessary, however, 
if the concession which I have already granted in Part I of my paper be 
observed. I have already, that is, admitted that an Egoist could not logically 
blame another Egoist ; but I have tried to make something of the point 
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that if an Egoist admits the validity of Egoism for others he is still far from 
actively supporting the choice by others of his own principle. 

Keeping this in mind, Hare’s conversation would now run something 
like this : 

Egoist : If you have chosen Egoism you oughtn’t to do that. 

K. So you think that one oughtn’t to do that kind of thing ? 

E. I think nothing of the kind. I say only that, if you have 

chosen Egoism, you oughtn’t to do that. 

The rest of the amended conversation can easily be supplied by the reader. 
This amended version might, however, seem to give the game away as it 
would imply some kind of universal principle, namely, All who are Egoists 
should behave in such and such a way. I maintain, however, that the game 
is only partly given away, since the Egoist A could still admit that a person 
B was exactly like himself in personal characteristics, situation, and his 
relationship to others, and yet be able to maintain that B’s behaviour 
depended entirely on his choice of a principle of life. If we are to take Hare 
seriously when he writes (Universalisability, p. 303) ‘ if I am trying to decide 
what my ultimate moral principles are to be I cannot deduce the answer 
from anything whatsoever’, then it must be a theoretical possibility for 
two people who are (if I may coin a phrase) factual twins to make a different 
choice of moral principle at a certain point in their respective histories and, 
from that moment, to modify their characters diversely in the light of the 
choice they have made. 

To revert, however, to the point I made at the end of Part I of this 
paper ; the logical oddity still remains. Why should the Egoist want people 
to choose principles different from his own when the sincere choice of a 
principle normally entails a desire that other people should choose it too ? 
The quick answer is obvious. It is just an empirical fact that the Egoist 
must have the field to himself if he is to develop his policy of life with any 
success. Nevertheless it is still odd, from a logical point of view, that an 
Egoist of the type we are now considering (i.e. one who does not claim any 
relevant descriptive or factual differences between himself and others) should 
insist, for all that, on the importance of the ‘I am I’ principle for the whole 
of his moral outlook. 

Now a fair amount of work has been done by philosophers on the ‘ Ego- 
centric Predicament’ and related topics. I am therefore by no means 
breaking entirely new ground. Indeed, Mr. Gellner, in a brief passage in 
his Ethics and Logic (p. 162) has anticipated this part of my paper when he 
writes ‘my “ being myself’ seems to me independent of the predicates 
which apply to me and to be something that would survive the replacement 
of all of them by others . . . (It would also follow that Identity of Indis- 
cernibles does not apply to self-conscious beings)’. This logical peculiarity _ 
of ‘I’ or ‘ being myself’ does, however, deserve closer attention. 

Let us take a simple example. Say that I am in pain. I have, for ex- 
ample, burnt my finger. Now, whatever attitude I take to this pain, it 
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would, I suppose, be generally admitted that the fact that it is my pain is 
of some importance. Even if I ignore my pain to help someone else I am 
praised for doing so as I would not be for ignoring someone else’s burnt 
finger. Is the fact that it is my pain a reason, however, for a special personal 
attitude towards it in terms of special distinguishing characteristics or 
circumstances that mark me off from my fellows? By no means. I might 
admit that someone else was, in all relevant details and circumstances, my 
twin and yet have a different attitude towards my own pain. Nor is my 
attitude based on a concern about myself as a person who can be described 
in a suitable kind of way. As Mr. Gellner has seen, my ‘ being myself’ 
would survive the replacement of predicates about myself. Dr. Jekyll would 
be as concerned with his own pain as Mr. Hyde with his, even although his 
attitude towards it might be different. Whatever I am and however like 
someone else I may be, my pain, here and now, is quite different for me 
from his pain. Nor is it just a matter of spatial position in any straight- 
forward sense. A and B can change places. A can take himself and his 
pain to where B was standing without lessening the pain. One is tempted 
to say that it is the connection of the pain with my body that makes it 
important for me ; and yet one must be careful to point out, at the same time, 
that it is no more something special about my body than it is about my 
character that makes the pain important for me. One might indeed say 
that the more intense the pain, the more any consideration of the type of 
person one may happen to be fails to arise. In acute pain one can only 
concentrate on the pain and not on oneself. Yet, for all that, A’s feeling 
excruciating pain is obviously different for A than B’s feeling excruciating 
pain. ; 

Perhaps I have laboured an obvious point, but its very obviousness 
makes it interesting from a logical point of view. We can, generally speaking, 
say the same things about any two identical objects, and the only thing 
that saves the proverbial ‘two peas in a pod’ from the principle of the 
Identity of Indiscernibles is their spatial position. When we have, however, 
two sentient beings, we can make them as much like each other as we wish ; 
they can be ‘ twins ’ in every sense and can both be suffering the same degree 
of toothache. It is true that, like the peas, they are saved from the Identity 
of Indiscernibles by their spatial position. Whereas, however, this is the 
only difference between the peas, there is the further difference for the 
sentient being that his relation to his own toothache and to that of his twin 
must necessarily be different. All this, it might be said, is a lot of fuss about 
the mere tautology that ‘I am I’ ; but it has at least served to make clear 
that the distinction between ‘I’ and ‘ Thou’ cannot be elucidated entirely 
in terms of describable differences between individuals. 

To come more closely to the main drift of my argument ; it is generally 
recognised that sensitivity to logical distinctions is a mark not of irration- 
ality but of reason. The Egoist is so often blamed for being completely 
irrational, for having one rule for himself and a different one for others, 
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even when he has been forced to admit that there are no relevant descriptive 
differences between himself and others. Might not the Egoist retort in this 
way : The mere having of personal experiences, irrespective of any descrip- 
tive difference, is generally, if tacitly, admitted to be of importance in 
almost any moral system. If this were not so, why the widespread praise of 
Moralists for Altruism and self-sacrifice ? If ultimate principles are a matter 
of choice, what exactly is there in my attitude to personal experiences that 
is basically irrational ? Surely, if there is no descriptive difference where a 
difference is yet felt, one is logically entitled to jump either way. One can 
either say ‘ B feels the pain in his burnt hand just as much as | would in 
mine and therefore I should show as much concern for him as I would for 
myself’, or one can say ‘ B feels the pain in his burnt hand just as much 
as I would in mine. Aren’t I lucky that it isn’t in mine? I ought to take 
steps to avoid hurting my hand in future so that I’ll never be in B’s un- 
fortunate position ’. 

These scraps of monologue could of course take place granted the full 
admission by the speaker that there were no relevant differences in body, 
character or abilities between himself and B. So that to my earlier sugges- 
tions that the Egoist has an over-riding, comprehensive policy, that he can 
use the word ‘ ought ’ and can claim, with some justification, to be following 
a rule or principle of life, I now add the suggestion that he is just as sensitive 
to the distinction between oneself and others as other recognised moralists 
are. Since many moralists are commended because they advocate that one 
should care more about an equal pain suffered by someone else than about 
one’s own, can the Egoist be condemned on formal grounds if he cares less ? 
One might even be tempted to argue that, if it is reasonable to ignore dis- 
tinctions of the kind in question (i.e. distinctions based on mere ‘ otherness ’ 
and not on a descriptive difference) the formally correct moralist would be 
the one who argued that one should care equally about equal pains whether 
suffered by oneself or others. Yet surely all these attitudes are equally 
‘reasonable ’, if one can apply such a word to the choice of ultimate prin- 
ciples. It is indeed true that it is in general irrational to deal differently 
with cases that are in all relevant details the same. It would be irrational 
to say of any Euclidean triangle that its angles did not equal two right angles. 
But are we to call the egocentricity of experiences a relevant difference or 
not? Surely, the ‘ rationalist’ will say, the mere fact that it is my pain is 
irrelevant. If it is in all respects like someone else’s pain it is my duty to 
give it just so much attention and alleviation as I would give to his and 
no more. No! the Altruist will say ; just because my pain is (@) no more 
acute than my neighbour’s pain and yet (b) is so much more hard for me 
to bear than his pain, I, as a moral agent, must try to transcend my im- 
mediate feelings, and help my neighbour despite myself. The Egoist will 
take a third view. Whilst admitting that his neighbour’s pain is, for his 
neighbour, as acute as his own, he, the Egoist, will argue that nevertheless 
the mere location of the pain in another person is a highly relevant factor 
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and sufficient reason for him to adopt a planned policy of avoiding pains 
for himself. 

Why it is difficult to find logical faults in any of these views, can best 
be explained by the curiously double nature of personal experience. From 
the point of view of an observer, two experiences of A and B can be in all 
relevant respects identical; and even A and B can, whilst adopting a 
‘neutral’ view, recognise their identity. From their own point of view, 
however, there is a relevant difference, namely the fact that they each have 
their own experiences. Since there are no rules laid down as to whether a 
‘rational ’ man should recognise this as a difference or not in his choice of 
a policy of life, one cannot be dogmatic about the rationality or the ir- 
rationality of any attitude to this particular problem. 


Ii! 


As I promised at the beginning of my paper, I have not tried to put 
Egoism either outside or inside the moral pale. Quite clearly what I have 
called the ‘ neutrality principle’ is generally implied by the use of words 
like ‘ principle’, ‘ought’, ‘rule’, ‘reason’, etc. Even the consistent 
Egoist must admit this and cannot logically condemn the acceptance of 
Egoism by others. What are good rules, reasons, principles for him could 
be good rules, reasons, principles for anyone like himself in similar circum- 
stances. If the Egoist denies this he is being absurd and is thus far outside 
the moral pale, even if Morality be defined in minimum terms (as for the 
purposes of this paper it is). I have, however, suggested that, because of 
the close association of ultimate principles and choice, and because one 
cannot choose for others, there is no absurdity in the Egoist’s denying that 
others must choose his principles or even that they ought to. Indeed there 
is no absurdity in his wishing that they would not or even in his recommend- 
ing them against making his choice.” 

I have tried to strengthen the plausibility of this last point by suggesting, 
in Part II of my paper, that the non-parallelism in the Egoist’s attitude 
towards himself and others is not only shared, in a different direction, by 
altruistic moralists, but is also backed by the good sound reason that the 
logic of personal experiences is in its favour. The Egoist who would try to 
base his Egoism on characteristic distinction in himself, I suggested, must 
be either a hypocrite or a fool. The Egoist, however, who realises that the 
mere having of personal experiences, irrespective of characteristic distince- 
tions, is itself a factor of obvious importance, is entitled to take his own 
particular stand on this peculiar factor. 

I must now, however, turn to the defence of what I have written against 
charges of frivolity that may be levelled against it. It may very well be 
said : it is a well known fact that there can be intelligent, self-controlled 


*I indeed admit that, empirically speaking, this would take a deal of cool impudence 
and would not be likely to succeed. Such a recommendation would not, however, be 
logically absurd, 
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people, with a plan of life, who care only for themselves. But of what im- 
portance is it to state this fact at length ¢ 

There are two main things that I want to say about this. First, I should 
like to draw attention to a point analogous to one made by Mr. Hare in his 
The Language of Morals. If we are to remember the practical force of moral 
words it is dangerous to ignore this in our linguistic analysis. As Mr. Hare 
pointed out, it would be dangerous to accept a descriptive analysis of ‘ good ’ 
or ‘ bad ’ since the cannibal and the missionary would be unable to commend 
or condemn their diverse principles if they just defined them in descriptive 
terms. My point is admittedly not quite the same. The Egoist is not being 
blamed for offering a naturalistic description of moral terms but for a faulty 
use of these terms (e.g. the word ‘ ought’) themselves. It is, however, 
worth pointing out, as Mr. Hare admits, that the word ‘ ought’ like the 
word ‘good’ has a commending function and the words ‘ ought not’ a 
condemning function. If we are just to say to the Egoist that he is using 
words in a queer kind of way, he is likely to retort that he can find no other 
words to suit his purpose as well. Words like ‘ want’ and ‘desire’ will 
certainly not replace ‘ ought’ since the Egoist must somehow distinguish 
between his settled policy of life and his momentary whims. 

But, of course, our quarrel with Egoism is, if partly, certainly not wholly, 
a complaint that the Egoist does not know the logic of the language he is 
using. It is indeed true that, ever since Plato’s attack on Thrasymachus, it 
has been popular to consider the Egoist as some kind of illogical fool, and, 
although Kant distinguished carefully between Theoretical and Practical 
Reason, many of Kant’s admirers feel that he has shown that, at least in 
some sense, there is something basically irrational about Egoism. The 
widespread detestation of Egoism, however, is mainly a detestation of a 
way of life, not a complaint that the Egoist is lacking in sensitivity for 
linguistic discrimination. And, if we are not to confuse matters of substance 
with matters of linguistic analysis, then (as Mr. Hare is always anxious to 
point out) our linguistic analysis must make allowance for these matters of 
substance and not strangle them at birth. 

Secondly, I should like to go some way towards answering possible 
complaints about the triviality of the subject of my paper for the issues of 
everyday life. This is, perhaps, a dangerous thing to do, as it will result 
in a hybrid performance half concerned with second order issues of linguistic 
analysis and half with first order practical problems. I take the risk, how- 
ever, as I have some sympathy with those who find the second order enquiry 
a little arid and uninspiring. 

It is, perhaps, academic to treat of pure Egoism, since any analysis of 
a moral system is always an artificial abstraction from human experience 
of simplified norms of behaviour. It is, however, true that most of us, 
perhaps all of us, have an egoistic side to our nature. Now it is also true 
that when we are being egoistical we often make excuses in terms of partic- 
ular factors about ourselves and/or our situations ; or that we just plainly 
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admit that we are being immoral. But this is not the whole of the story. I 
do not want to be accused of mixing up observed facts about human be. 
haviour with moral issues, of confusing ‘is’ with ‘ ought’. Nevertheless, 
if it is true that a man’s principles are, to a large extent, shown by his be. 
haviour, it is also true that men do not so easily apply the ‘ neutrality’ 
principle to themselves as to others. Kant knew all about the ‘ dear self’ 
nor did he under-estimate it. 

Now it would be quite trivial and unhelpful, for the purposes of this 
paper, if such people were explicitly aware that they were making an ex- 
ception of themselves and always blamed themselves for it. But do they 
always say ‘I know I ought to act like A, B, C, D, or E on this occasion, 
but I don’t want to, so I am going to be a bad boy’? Let us think of an 
example where this is not so. 

Imagine a meek, little man who surprised a bank-robber with a pistol 
but has not yet been seen by the robber. He might very well say to himself 
‘I would be best out of this ’ or ‘ I ought to get out of this ’ (not, be it noted, 
‘I want to get out of this’). The very same man might, however, on a visit 
to the cinema, vigorously applaud and commend a picture of a meek, little 
man, like himself, hurling himself at a bank-robber and disarming him. We 
certainly have both prudential and altruistic aspects in our nature and they 
often live happily side by side. And, if we are to be quite honest, the real 
‘reason ’ why we take one attitude to our own actions, our own obligations, 
and another to those of other people, whom we admit to be in all relevant 
respects like ourselves, is the strong working in us of the ‘ Individualistic’ 
axiom based on the logical peculiarity of personal experience. We can 
argue as much as we like with the meek little man about linguistic usage. 
We can say ‘ You ought not to have said “I ought to get out of this’, 
when, at the cinema, you obviously approved of a man like yourself adopting 
a quite different attitude to an identical situation’. The meek, little man 
might be discomfited by our discourse, but he would still be prudent for 
himself and moralistic towards all others like himself, and he might well use 
words like ‘ ought ’ and ‘ right ’ in both contexts. 

It is indeed true that the ‘ Neutralistic’ or ‘ Kantian’ principle has a 
deep hold on human nature, whether because of the workings of Reason 
in us or simply because we are under enormous social pressure to be altru- 
istic, to ‘ think of the other chap’ rather than ourselves. If, however, we 
are to take sides either for or against Egoism in human nature, it will not 
do to say that people are really ‘ Kantian’ all the time and that they are 
always ashamed of making unwarranted exceptions of themselves, after it 
has been pointed out to them that this is what they have been doing. The 
plain fact is that few people have the courage, or if it be preferred, the fool- 
hardiness, to be full-blown Egoists. When, therefore, the basic Egoistic 
principle (the ‘ Individualistic axiom ’) is at work in them, influencing their 
course of action, they prefer to find bogus reasons rather than to recognise 
its existence, or to recognise it, itself, as a reason. Thus, for instance, the 
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meek, little man, faced with his apparent inconsistency, will perhaps retort 
on these lines : ‘ Ah! yes but the Pictures are one thing ; Life is another ’, a 
remark which would be clearly irrelevant on his own admissions. This 
non-parallelism in attitude towards ourselves and others runs, in a greater 
or lesser degree, throughout the human scene. The tremendous problem 
offered by those who have one rule for themselves and another for people 
like themselves is not one to be solved solely by pointing out the neutral 
nature of words like ‘ ought’, ‘rule’, and ‘ principle’. It is a problem to 
be attacked by those who have chosen to be impartial. And their way of 
attacking it is to fight the Egoists and the principles of Egoism wherever 
they find them (most of all in themselves) and by whatever methods, Christian 
or otherwise, may be considered the most appropriate. In this tremendous 
battle a pointing out of the Egoist’s linguistic peculiarities will not take the 
Non-egoists very far. At the risk of tedious repetition I should like to point 
out once more that we all have strong tendencies both to take an impartial, 
neutral view of ourselves in our relation to other people and to be strongly 
influenced in our own favour. We do not always, but we certainly can, and 
do sometimes, use the same language, (ought, rule, reason, principle, etc.) 
whichever attitude we adopt. 

There is one more point, of some importance in establishing the non- 
triviality of the foregoing enquiry. Although I have concentrated on Egoism 
I think it is true to say that all my remarks could be transplanted to suit 
other examples of what Gellner and Hare have called ‘ E’ type as opposed 
to‘ U’ type valuations. On page 299 of Universalisability Mr. Hare writes, 
‘If he (the Patriot) thinks that other people do not owe the same duties 
to their countries, then—unless he points to relevant differences between 
his country and others—his maxim is not of type ‘ U’. 

Now whether we are to call love of one’s country just because it is one’s 
country, or a mother’s preference for her own children just because they 
are her own, an extended, projected kind of Egoism (as, I think, some 
psychologists would), or whether we are to call it restricted benevolence, is 
not, for us, of supreme importance. It might be very important, in refuting 
Psychological Hedonism, to point out that a mother’s pleasure in seeing 
her children happy is not to be confused with a search for personal pleasure. 
Within the context of this paper, however, the important point is to realise 
that all ‘E’ type judgments ignore both relevant similarities and relevant 
differences. They thus would seem to share the logical peculiarities of 
Egoism. If it be conceded that they embody Egoistic principles in an ex- 
tended form, all the better. This would show that the points I have made 
have importance for a far wider area of human behaviour that would appear 
on the surface. Even if‘ E’ type valuations are not to be classed as basically 
egoistic, however, they present much the same logical difficulties, and it is 
still of interest to see whether, like Mr. Hare, we are to rule them out on 
formal grounds as non-moral. 

I would, first of all, suggest that it is indeed true that most people sub- 
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scribe to Mr. Hare’s view ; and this is shown in two ways. First, whenever 
there is a suggestion of unfair treatment there is a strong tendency, on the 
part of the accused, to justify himself in terms of relevant differences. The 
slave-owner, for example, will not put himself in the Negro’s place because 
the Negro ‘is not really a human being at all’. And, secondly, when there 
is no plea for relevant differences, the accused is often shamefaced about 
his action. The slave-owner who became convinced that the slave was as 
good as himself would have to free him or suffer a guilty conscience. 

But, surely, there is a middle-of-the-way attitude which is highly typical 
of human standards? The slave-owner might say ‘ Yes, I see that Uncle 
Tom is a fine man, just as good as I am, and I should hate to work in the 
cotton fields all day. But there itis! There have always been these distinctions 
(again, not really a reason at all ; compare the ‘ Cinema’ example), and it 
would be morally wrong of me to free the slaves and endanger the welfare 
of my own sons and daughters’. Such a man might very well spend his 
leisure hours reading books about the freeing of slaves and heartily applaud- 
ing fictional representations of slave-owners who sacrificed themselves and 
their families for a noble cause. 

Of course my critics will howl me down here and say ‘ But in your ex- 
ample (and indeed in the ‘ bank-robbery’’ example) the inconsistency in 
attitude is obvious. Only one of these attitudes can be the meek, little 
man’s or the slave-owner’s real moral attitude ’. 

In answer to this I should say that we must decide whether we are to 
analyse words like ‘ moral principle ’ in a tidy, text-book manner, or whether 
we are to admit that the use of words like ‘ ought’, ‘ principle ’, etc., will 
conform to the psychological complexities of everyday life. If a man’s 
principles are known by the line he takes in life, then it is perhaps a sad fact, 
but a fact nevertheless, that, in innumerable cases no real attempt is made, 
in deciding what ought to be done, to adopt a neutral attitude between 
oneself and others, one’s own children and other people’s children, one’s 
own country and other people’s countries. Most, or at least many, people 
unhappily dither in a twilight kingdom inhabiting the region between ‘ E’ 
type and ‘U’ type principles, between the ‘ Individualistic’ axiom and 
the ‘ Neutrality ’ principle, and never quite make up their minds to which 
they owe allegiance. 

I do not, therefore, suggest that the innumerable people who are partial 
to themselves, their family or their country, without due reason, are capable 
of finding a reason for themselves in terms of the arguments presented in 
Part II of this paper (i.e. in terms of the ‘ Individualistic ’ axiom). They 
would rather appeal to supposed descriptive differences, or to bogus reasons 
as in the examples above, than to the logical peculiarity of personal ex- 
perience. And indeed they would find it very odd to regard their irrational 
(in the sense of biassed) love of child or country as, psychologically, an 
extension of their love for themselves as centres of experiences. 

I do suggest, however, that the bare logical bones of the situation, which 
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serve as a structure for the psychological urge to particularity and self- 
partiality in conduct, have been uncovered in Part II. And, in conclusion, 
I would urge, once more, that the fight against Egoism and its extensions 
cannot, in the main, be waged by pointing out logical inconsistencies. Egoists 
and their fellow travellers (e.g. doting parents and uncritical patriots), and, 
indeed, the egoistical part in all of us, will always find rules, reasons, and 
justifications. (The arguments of Part II of this paper can always, that is, 
serve as an extra reason for logically justifying a duality in attitude towards 
one’s own and other people’s experiences). We can choose, if we wish, to 
accept these rules, reasons, and justifications. If, however, we do not like, 
want, or choose Egoism, we can best fight it by the psychological and per- 
suasive process of trying to get ourselves and others actively to identify 
ourselves and imaginatively sympathise with other people of all kinds 
and races. 


J. A. BRunToN 
University College of South Wales, Cardiff. 
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A WITTGENSTEINIAN ON ‘THE REALITY OF 
THE PAST’ 


Miss Anscombe’s paper, T’he Reality of the Past,) is an avowed imitation 
of Wittgenstein’s ideas and methods of discussion (PA, 53 fn.). There has 
been a certain reluctance to appraise this particular trend in the linguistic 
turn (if ‘ linguistic ’ is the right word) which English philosophy has taken. 
Indeed it seems almost a matter of policy amongst Wittgensteinians to 
foster this reluctance, in view of their unwillingness to generalise particularly 
about their own programme (in so far as there is a programme which they 
acknowledge as their own)—not to mention Wittgenstein’s long seclusion 
within the confines of the Cambridge cloisters, and the elusive and elliptical 
meaning of his own published writings. It is notoriously difficult in these 
circumstances for an outsider to get a clear glimpse of current tendencies ; 


and if this paper succeeds in drawing an explicit reply, its purpose will have 


been achieved. On the surface we have had nothing quite like it before, a 
dispensary not of philosophical thought (in the form of an explicit pro- 
gramme) but rather of a philosophical technique. The Cartesians, it is true, 
introduced a method to expound certain doctrines consequent upon that 
method ; but Wittgensteinians sometimes appear to have introduced a 
method ostensibly to expound nothing. Thus we find Wittgenstein quoted 
as saying, ‘I shan’t say anything you won’t all immediately agree with 

. and if you do dispute something I'll drop it and go on to something 
else ’.2 Not even a hypochondriac, however, would continue to purchase at 
a store which always sold pills made of bread alone. What, then, is being 
said? The followers of Wittgenstein are never tired of denying that they 
form in any sense a school of thought ; and even on points of method their 
writings bear no more than a family resemblance. It is therefore prudent 
to centre the discussion around a paper representative of the general ten- 
dency, but in which the debt to Wittgenstein is acknowledged. 


I 


Miss Anscombe’s paper contains several competent but destructive 
criticisms of attempts to justify our concept of the past. In each case it 
is suggested that such attempts have appealed to the fact of past experience 
(and this of course is circular) or have omitted all reference to the past (and 


1G. E. M. Anscombe, The Reality of the Past, in Philosophical Analysis, ed. M. Black 
(New York, 1950). Subsequent references to this paper will be made in the text by 
means of the abbreviation ‘ PA’ followed by the page number. 

2A. C. Jackson and D. Gasking, Ludwig Wittgenstein, (Australasian Journal of 
Philosophy, Vol. XXIX (1951), p. 75). 
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are therefore irrelevant). This section of her paper, with which I agree, is 

summed up in the following statement : 
In general we must fail if we try to explain the sense of statements 
about the past by means of present memory, consciousness of meaning, 
quality of images, or anything else of the kind. For either we have 
left out all reference to the actual past, or we have surreptitiously 
introduced it into an explanation that proposed to do without it 
(PA, 48). 

The philosophical issue concerning the reality of the past lies in our 
conviction that the past cannot change ; and the purpose of Miss Anscombe’s 
remarks is to show that we can give no sense to ‘ The past cannot change ’. 
The following argument is a pivotal point in her paper : 

I am at this point tempted to say: A statement about the past 
cannot possibly have present criteria; it can only have present 
evidence. For if I think that a statement about the past has present 
criteria, must I not suppose that it is possible for the past to change ; 
will not a change in the things that serve as criteria involve a change 
in the truth of the statement for which they are criteria ? But nothing 
that happens now could change what has happened . . . (PA, 50). 
This reductio ad absurdum falls into two sections : (a) If the truth of state- 
ments about the past depends upon present criteria, then (because present 
criteria may change) the truth of statements about the past may change ; 
and this amounts to saying that the past may change. (8) But as the past 
cannot change, the truth of statements about the past does not depend 
upon present criteria ; therefore the criteria for the truth of statements 
about the past must lie in the past. 

Miss Anscombe criticises (2) in several ways, her main attack being that 
the conclusion, that the past may change, is senseless. 

(a) She begins by comparing the senselessness of ‘ a change in the past ’ 
with the senselessness of ‘ when was the Battle of Hastings in 1066?’ The 
senselessness of this question 

. seems to consist in the fact that we have no use for this par- 
ticular combination of words. But it follows from this that the only 
sense that can be made of the philosophical assertion that the past 
cannot change is that to speak of a change in the past is to speak of 
an assertion for which no use exists and which therefore has no sense. 
For if we could speak of a change in the past, such questions as 
‘When was the Battle of Hastings in 1066?’ would be applicable. 
It therefore seems to follow that the sort of senselessness in such a 
question is the sort of senselessness that there is in speaking of a 
change in the past (PA, 55). 

This sort of senselessness is said to apply to the conclusion of («). But if 
the conclusion of (a) is senseless, should not at least one of the premisses 
be senseless too? How can a senseless statement be deduced from proposi- 
tions which are either true or false? There would seem to be confusion 
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concerning the cash-value of ‘ senseless’ propositions ; and an elucidation 
is warranted. 

(6) Miss Anscombe is tempted to say (but not committed to saying) that 
the criteria for determining the truth of statements about the past are not 
present evidence. But it is not immediately clear precisely what distinction 
is being drawn betwen criteria and evidence, with regard to statements 
about the past (particularly with regard to historical statements). Indeed, 
the premiss of (a) that if a statement about the past has present criteria, 
then it must be possible for the past to change, would seem to be absurdly 
false (as if the truth of a statement about the past were dependent, in some 
way, upon our criteria for determining its truth) ; and this is what leads to 
the absurdly false conclusion of («), and hence to the absurdly false con- 
clusion of (). 

Towards the end of her paper Miss Anscombe further discusses the 
notion : 

I considered ‘ The past cannot change ’ because I was enquiring into 
the idea of saying ‘ The criteria for statements about the past must 
lie in the past’. Present criteria for statements seemed to entail 
the possibility of a change in the past. The reason for thinking this 
is that if one states the criteria for saying something one may be 
claiming, or may seem to be claiming, to give a translation or analysis, 
It would follow that a change in the things that were the criteria for 
a statement about the past would entail a change in the truth of the 
statement. But if one gives up the idea that to give the criteria is to 
give a translation, then this no longer follows (PA, 56). 
Now if to give the criteria is not to give an analysis, then Miss Anscombe 
can give the criteria for statements in the past tense without being called 
upon to give an analysis of our concept of the past. But the notion of criteria 
here (like the notion of justification later) remains obscure ; and although 
one can point to kindred passages of obvious importance in the Philosophical 
Investigations, these too are elliptical and elusive, and their structure remains 
obscure after repeated readings. Much could be said on this topic; but 
‘ criteria ’ is a technical term which warrants elucidation. 

(c) Miss Anscombe draws a distinction between logical and physical 
impossibility—with the implicit suggestion that it is logically impossible 
for the past to change. In illustrating this distinction, she suggests that the 
fact that a child cannot have a cake it has already eaten is a mere physical 
fact, while the fact that it cannot again hear the very same bang as it has 
already heard is a consequence of the logical nature of the bang. But, in 
a sense, the hearing of a particular bang and the eating of a particular cake 
are on a par logically. Once done, they are done irrevocably : it is as much 
part of the physical nature of hearing that a particular bang cannot be 
heard again as it is part of the physical nature of eating (as distinct from 
merely gulping) that you cannot have your cake and eat it too. Furthermore, 
if eating is something more than chewing and swallowing without digesting 
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then it is as illogical to want to have a cake which has already been eaten 
as it is illogical to want to hear a bang which has already been heard. It is 
part of the logic of ‘ eat’ that if undigested food is recovered from a child’s 
stomach, we can reproach the child with not having eaten it. It is not 
apparent that this example illustrates the difference between logical and 
physical impossibility. 


I 


Perhaps a clue to the distinction lies in Miss Anscombe’s remark that 
the real reason why ‘ getting A again’ is logically impossible 
. is that ‘ getting A again’ is an expression for which we have 
yet to invent a use in this context ; so far no use for it exists. This 
doesn’t seem enough, however : we think we could not give it a use 
—meaning that we could not give it the use it has in other contexts, 
the use that the form of the expression suggests or reminds us of 
(PA, 54). 
The distinction Miss Anscombe is here tempted to make (but not committed 
to making) is similar to that made by Professor G. E. Hughes in his paper, 
On Having the Past Over Again: in the case of physical impossibility we 
can imagine circumstances which, although unattainable, would satisfy the 
conditions we have laid down ; ‘ but we have a logical impossibility when 
no conceivable circumstances could satisfy the conditions simply because 
they are laid down in a formula such that anything that could satisfy one 
part of it would, for that very reason, fail to satisfy another part ’.* Professor 
Hughes suggests that in no conceivable circumstances could we imagine a 
use for the sentence, ‘I can burgle my own house’ : therefore burgling my 
own house is logically impossible. (A person intent upon defrauding an 
insurance company could say, ‘ I can burgle my own house ’ ; and we would 
know what he meant. But for the sake of argument, let us pass by this 
point). There are two things to notice here. The fact that we cannot imagine 
a use for this sentence does not mean that it is meaningless and has no 
truth-value. ‘I can burgle my own house’ (except in the aberrant use 
noted above) is self-contradictory and false ; and the same holds for ‘ The 
past can change’. Furthermore, ‘The past cannot change’ is not of the 
same logical type as ‘ One cannot hear the very same bang as one has already 
heard’ or ‘ You cannot have your cake and eat it too’. It is because the 
past cannot change that hearing and eating (i.e. eating as distinct from 
chewing and swallowing without digesting) are irrevocable processes. But 
if ‘The past cannot change’ can function as a reason for why a bang can 
only be heard once, then it must have a use ; and this is precisely the possi- 
bility which I took Miss Anscombe to be denying. 
The notion that a statement is logically impossible when we could not 
conceive the possibility of so using the words, is discussed by Miss Anscombe 


8G. E. Hughes, On Having the Past Over Again (Victoria University College, New 
Zealand, 1951), p. 5. 
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in the context of something one wishes to say but is supposed to get over 
wishing to say : 
This might be expressed by saying that ‘a change in the past’ is 
an expression that could not be given a sense, meaning that the 
vague sense that one perceives in it could not be embodied in a 
use (PA, 55). 
Now, although (as I shall show below) the rejected notion of logical possi- 
bility leads to difficulties, Miss Anscombe’s alternative seems to lead to 
a sophisticated kind of triviality. Miss Anscombe accepts the alternative 
‘that the only sense that can be made of the philosophical assertion that 
the past cannot change is that to speak of a change in the past is to produce 
an expression for which no use exists and which therefore has no sense’ 
(PA, 55). Her ‘ solution’ to philosophical problems concerning the reality 
of the past is that a description of usage ts the answer to an enquiry con- 
cerning how the past tense has meaning.‘ 

The paper begins, then, with the failure of several alternative attempts 
to justify our concept of the past ; and this, so far as it goes, is relevant to 
the Parmenidean text : 

‘It is the same thing that can be thought and can be’, so ‘ what is 
not and cannot be ’ cannot be thought. But the past is not and cannot 
be ; therefore it cannot be thought and it is a delusion that we have 
such a concept (PA, 38). 
Nevertheless, Miss Anscombe is not in the end concerned with the reality of 
the past at all, but with ‘ the reality of the past’. The Parmenidean ques- 
tion, ‘Is not our apparent concept of the past impossible?’ remains un- 
answered ; and instead an attempt is made to cope with a different question, 
‘ How is it that statements about the past have meaning?’ (PA, 38). In 
this question the reality of the past is assumed : it is presupposed that we 
can make meaningful statements about it. Now, when in answer to this 
question Miss Anscombe says that statements about the past have meaning 
because we know how to use the past tense, nothing has been said with which 
anybody could disagree. Moreover, after submitting a description of usage 
as an answer to the enquiry how statements about the past have meaning, 
Miss Anscombe confirms our suspicion that the reality of the past has been 
assumed all along, by flatly denying that all one knows in knowing a past 

** So far as I can judge, only the account of meaning given by Wittgenstein enables 
one without begging the question to introduce mention of actual past events into one’s 
account of knowing the past that one has witnessed. This is made possible precisely 
by that feature of his method which is most difficult to accept : namely, that he attacks 
the effort at justification, the desire to say : ‘ But one says the light “‘ was red ’’ because 
one knows that the light was red!’ One says ‘ was red’ in these circumstances (not : 
recognising these circumstances) and that is what in this case is called knowing the 
past fact. To say this is not to profess to give an analysis of what one really knows. If 
we proceed to give similar descriptions of usage for statements about the past other 
than statements of memory and find in these descriptions an answer to the question 
how those statements have meaning, our description will not include any mention of 
the actual past events ; but as these descriptions will not be analyses or translations, 


we will not be faced with the difficulty that we have apparently analysed away the 
actual facts ’’ (PA, 59). 
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fact is a usage, or ‘ that all there really was to know when I knew a past fact 
was that I was using words in a certain way ’ (PA, 58). No discussion follows 
concerning what else one knows in such cases : on the contrary the purpose 
of the description 
. . is not to show what one is really knowing when one knows 
something about the past. ... The purpose of the description is 
rather to make us stop asking the question ‘ What is it that I really 
know ?’ and stop looking for a foundation for the idea of the past 
(PA, 58). 
In this way the Parmenidean question ‘ Is not our apparent concept of the 
past impossible ?’ ts replaced by the question ‘ How is it that statements 
about the past have meaning? ’—and this question is given a trivial answer 
with which nobody could disagree, in order that we might not seek an answer 
to the Parmenidean type of question, ‘ What is it that I really know ?’. 
This, however, is not all: Miss Anscombe’s final purpose in giving a 
description of use is ‘to make one think that the search for a justification 
is a mistake’ (PA, 58). Now, on what basis is this dogma proclaimed ? 
True, Miss Anscombe has run through a number of attempts to justify our 
concept of the past and has shown them all to be fallacious ; but this is a 
commentary on the frailty of philosophers rather than a demonstration 
that problems concerning the past are logically insoluble. No reason is 
proffered for assuming that the quest for an answer is doomed from the 
outset, or that the problem is simply (in the words of Wittgenstein) ‘ the 
bewitchment of our intelligence by the use of language’. The sting of this 
approach is that many philosophical problems are hallucinations which 
can be dispelled merely by describing the use of language. On this score, 
‘we must do away with all explanation, and description alone must take 
its place °.5 
It is a significant aspect of the approach that this dogma produces a 
veneer of agreement between old-time antagonists. Nowhere in Miss Ans- 
combe’s paper is the meaningfulness of statements in the past tense denied ; 
and yet her account of how we understand statements in the past tense 
would satisfy any nominalist. This indeterminacy becomes apparent in 
her assertion on the one hand that the description of use is the explanation 
(ie. the fact that in certain specified circumstances we have recourse to 
the past tense of a verb ‘is what in this case is called knowing the past 
fact "—PA, 59), and in her denial on the other hand that to say this is to 
give an analysis of what one really knows. This programme of reconciliation 
is linked with a blank refusal to raise traditional philosophical problems : 
‘He has no knowledge of the past ’ has no sense, except as one would make 
that statement in daily life, referring (say) to loss of memory (PA, 59). 
Thus the realist can assert that we have historical knowledge of the past, 
provided that phrase is used in contrast to historical romance or well- 


5L. Wittgenstein, Philosophical Investigations, tr. by G. E. M. Anscombe (Oxford, 
1953), p. 47. 
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defined ignorance ; and for the nominalist Miss Anscombe denies that any 
philosophical sense has yet been given to the phrase, ‘our knowledge of 
the past’. Her thesis might be advanced in a realist or a nominalist tone 
of voice, or neither : one is reminded of a former attempt to bring about 
Church reunion by drawing up articles of religion so deliberately ambiguous 
that all parties might subscribe. 


[il 


Consider Miss Anscombe’s solution (that our use of the past tense in a 
certain set of circumstances is knowing the past fact) in the light of her 
assertions that ‘ to say this is not to profess to give an analysis of what one 
really knows ’, and that ‘the search for a justification is a mistake’. The 
tenor of these remarks would seem to be that all the philosopher can do is 
to describe the circumstances in which we use controversial words—so that 
he is restricted in meaning to the uses he has already come across, or has 
already coined. This is not unrelated to the logical positivist doctrine that 
a person is dependent, concerning meaning, upon what he has already 
experienced. I suspect that Professor Hughes’ counterpart to ‘ the meaning 
of a sentence is its method of verification ’ is simply that the meaning of a 
sentence is the possibility of so using the words ; and that Miss Anscombe’s 
counterpart is but one step further removed, that the meaning of a sentence 
depends upon how the words it contains are used—and this in turn depends 
upon whether the uses upon which the sentence seems to depend have 
already been invented.® 
In marked contrast to the logical positivist, this change (both in tone 
and principle) enables one to be non-committal about a number of key 
philosophical issues. Although historical parallels are never exact, there is 
a close resemblance here (both in tone and principle) to the transition from 
the earlier Sceptics to the later Sceptics. 
With the criteria of meaning suggested by the logical positivists, a 
statement about the past can be ‘ unpacked ’. Thus it is said : ‘ Propositions 
about the past are rules for the prediction of those “ historical ’’ experiences 
which verify them ’.? In the criterion of a verifying experience, however, 
*The parallel becomes more apparent when we parody a less ambiguous statement 
of the notion of verifiable-in-principle. Professor Ryle has suggested the following as 
an adequate expression of the logical positivists’ formula : 
“The whole meaning of a (non-tautological) sentence is the fact that I could 
have certain specified experiences. I verify it when I have such experiences. 
I understand it when I realise that I could have them. A (non-tautological) 
sentence is meaningless if, or insofar as, it does not signify the possibility of my 
having certain experiences ’’—Unverifiability by me, (Analysis, Vol. 4 (1936), 
p- 1). 

This principle becomes considerably more restrained when transposed into a later 

key ; so that in this analogy we have both the contrast in temper and the similarity 

in principle : 

The meaning of any sentence whatsoever consists of the circumstances in which 
the words are used. I verify the sentence when I fit the uses to the circumstances 
correctly. I understand it when I realise that I could so use the words under the specified 


circumstances. Any sentence is meaningless if, or insofar as, I could not envisage the 
possibility of using the words it contains in the manner it suggests. 


7A. J. Ayer, Language, Truth and Logic, Second Edition (London, 1949), p. 101. 
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there is a rigid distinction between those experiences which could, even if 
only in principle, be within my experience, and those which could not. 
On this view, any decision concerning what would qualify as a verifying 
experience becomes a personal matter, depending on my past experience. 
Thus statements about the past which do not fall within my immediate 
experience need unpacking, while statements about the past which do fall 
within my immediate experience require no further analysis. Now, since 
memory alone is the present criterion of what can qualify as my direct 
experience of the past, memory perforce assumes an all-important role in 
deciding what, in principle, are possible verifying experiences. But, as 
every witness knows, even after a comparatively short lapse of time our 
memories are intermittent and faulty. In the case of an event in the distant 
past, I may remember it by having recalled it on a previous occasion, so 
that my present memory may be no more than a recollection of some previous 
memory, rather than a direct remembering of the past event. Moreover, 
it is an established fact that, because our memories are so intermittent, 
much which passes as authentic is no more than imaginative reconstruction. 
A theory of knowledge which turns out to be dependent upon the infallibility 
of memory is built on sand ; and likewise a theory of meaning dependent on 
my experience of what uses are possible would be a tool too subjective for 
effective communication. 

Followers of Wittgenstein would sometimes seem to be claiming that 
the logic of any statement is determined solely by the manner in which 
I use the words it contains. But, if this is so, its logic (in this sense) depends 
very much upon that possibility being recognised ; and what is possible 
(like what is remembered) remains a matter for private decision.’ Now, is 
it really plausible that the logic of my last sentence (in any reputable sense 
of ‘logic ’) is entirely dependent upon my past experience in using certain 
expressions ? If this were so, philosophical issues would never become a 
matter for public debate. If the correctness of a use were purely a matter 
for individual decision, then the philosopher’s task would be to dispense 
therapeutic cures for philosophical problems by personally showing that 
disagreements arise from divergent decisions of usage which have been 
made in the past. But this phase (once labelled ‘therapeutic positivism ’) 
would seem to have passed : for the increase in the publications of Witt- 
genstein’s followers cannot but be taken as an affirmation of the service 
rendered to philosophy by frequent public debate. 

*A clear example of the fact that any decision concerning what is possible depends 
upon the person who uses the expression (and ultimately upon his past experience in 
manipulating the language) is contained in Mr. Brian Ellis’s Has the Universe a Be- 
ginning in Time ? (Australasian Journal of Philosophy, Vol. 33 (1955), p. 33). Speaking 
of the senses of ‘ previous’ and ‘ before’, he there remarks, ‘ To be able to use these 
terms, and mean what we say, we only need to know what it would be like to discover 
that something happened at a previous time. Indeed to be able to say it we do not 
even need to know this ; it is enough if we concede the possibility that some such dis- 
covery might be made’. But could we conceive the possibility that we might discover 
that something happened at a previous time without already knowing what it would 


be like to discover this (in the sense of already being able to interpret the information 
and recognise it as a discovery) ? 
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IV 

Although Miss Anscombe does not commit herself to any criterion of 
correctness, the need for some such criterion becomes all the more pressing 
when it is realised that the particular twist we give to Miss Anscombe’s 
solution depends upon the tone of voice in which it is proclaimed. Realists 
and nominalists alike can agree with the assertion that statements about 
the past have meaning because we know how to use the past tense, if only 
because that assertion is too trivial to deny. But suppose we stress the 
nominalist sense of ‘knowing how to use’: it is conceivable that a child 
learning history parrotwise might know how to use the teacher’s jargon, 
including how to use the past tense on the right occasions and how to use 
the correct date in the appropriate place, without forming any concept of 
the past or any sense of history. It could hardly be said, however, that such 
a child understood statements about the past because it knew the correct 
etiquette for using the past tense and assigning dates. True, if there were 
no eccentricities in her use of the past tense and in her use of dates, it would 
indeed be difficult to show the inadequacy of her concept of the past ; but 
few would deny the inadequacy of her concept, as described. 

What, then, is being recommended in the thesis that to understand the 
concept of the past is to be able to use the past tense correctly (in a non- 
etiquette sense of correctness)? The remaining interpretation does not 
even provide a Pickwickian solution of the problem concerning how state- 
ments about the past have meaning. For if the etiquette use of the past 
tense cannot account for the meaning of statements about the past, then 
to be able to use the past tense correctly is simply to know how to use it 
in expressing our concept of the past. As an explanation, Miss Anscombe’s 
solution is circular ; and as a description, her ‘ solution’ is redundant : for 
on this reading, to understand our concept of the past is to be able to use 
the past tense in expressing our concept of the past. If Miss Anscombe 
dogmatically asserts that we can never justify our concept of the past (Cp. 
PA, 56-57, 58), then we can reply that it is strange advice to philosophers 
that statements about the past have meaning because we know how to 
use the past tense in accordance with our concept of the past. If this reading 
of Miss Anscombe’s paper is correct, then it is difficult to see how we can 
abandon questions of the Parmenidean type by the formula she suggests. 

Miss Anscombe’s is a tantalising but elusive paper ; and my sole purpose 
in querying it is a craving for a clearer exposition of her procedure—a method 
which avowedly derives from Wittgenstein. It will neither distress me nor 
surprise me if the reply should be that we have passed in the dark. 


Vv 
In introducing the notion that the search for a justification is a mistake, 
Miss Anscombe writes : 
It is possible that I am dominated in this discussion by the idea 
that in making a philosophical enquiry into the meaning of the past 
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tense I must try to show what it is that we know in knowing anything 
about the past. Or that it must provide a justification of our concept 
of the past, as opposed to normal justification of particular state- 
ments about the past. (PA, 56-57). 
There is something strange in the notion of justifying a concept. Miss 
Anscombe transforms questions of the Parmenidean type into questions of 
sheer wonder, ‘ How is it that I know?’. But how can we justify our con- 
cept of the past in the face of sheer wonder that we should entertain such 
a concept ? Our answer is that all we can do in the face of wonder is to 
describe our use of the past tense : in this case the search for a justification 
is a mistake, for what would it be like to justify a concept if we had no idea 
why we should justify it? It is a delusion, however, that the burning ques- 
tions of philosophy are degenerate expressions of wonderment : if we knew 
precisely what Parmenides’ argument was, we could justify our concept of 
the past by refuting his argument that the past is a delusion. Our refutation 
might very well depend upon the fact that Parmenides had run together 
divergent uses of key expressions ; but there is nothing new in this kind of 
refutation. 

In fact, there is a gamut of doctrines concerning time that run counter 
to our faith in the reality of the past and can be dispelled by a close exam- 
ination of how we use tenses and temporal adjectives and adverbs. An 
excellent example is St. Augustine’s argument in the Confessions, that if 
we take any span of time at present it can be further subdivided into past, 
present and future. From this argument derives the doctrine of the knife- 
edge present, so transient that nothing could occur in it. From the doctrine 
of the knife-edge present derive problems concerning how we can be aware 
of the past, in fact how we can possibly form any concept of the past at all. 

St. Augustine’s problem is not an expression of wonder, however : it is 
arrived at by rational argument and must be met by rational argument. 
His argument exploits the open texture of our use of ‘ the present ’, i.e. the 
elasticity which enables us to use it in varying contexts, and to give it new 
uses in order to cope with unforeseen situations. In St. Augustine’s argu- 
ment, whenever a given period is accepted as present, the sceptic’s question 
‘Can this duration be really present ?’ is brought forward ; and the consequent 
progression of the argument towards the doctrine of the knife-edge present 
is not uninfluenced by a psychological tendency, that the moment some 
general statement is queried we tend to narrow down the extent of our 
reference, if only to guard against a false imprecision. A curious aspect is 
that there are no half-way houses once the initial principle is admitted 
(that there is a real present as distinct from apparent presents) ; for any 
length of time suggested as the real present can be subdivided into present, 
past and future. But the solipsist who confines experience to the momentary 
present cannot infer that some events are now past without inconsistently 


*Augustine, Confessions, Bk. XI, §§ 19-20. 
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using a principle of inference not given in his immediate experience. If 
one were merely aware of a knife-edge present, there could be no manner of 
inference at all, but only a catalogue of what might be known ‘in’ such an 
instant. In this way the progression of the argument towards instantaneous 
solipsism is refuted, by reductio ad absurdum.° The mere fact that we can 
talk about stretches of time shows that it is false to say that all one can be 
aware of is an instant. For this reason, the present must contain temporal 
progression. 

Because our notion of what is present is flexible, we have no criterion 
for deciding upon any fixed duration as the real present ; and consequently 
our concept of the past varies with what we regard as present. If we speak 
of the last hundred years as present, the time which preceded this period is 
past. If we are concerned with the current year, then last year is past. Or 
we may restrict the present to a day, and count yesterday as past. In each 
case, the ‘no more’ and the ‘ not yet’ vary with the ‘now’ ; for they are 
‘now no more’ and ‘ now not yet’. In each case our concept of what is 
present depends upon tha vantage point we assume. Now, for nay particular 
purpose one vantage point will naturally be better than another; but no 
vantage point is in itself better than another. A bird’s-eye view is neither 
better nor worse than a man’s-eye view or a worm’s-eye view. 

As our concepts of the present and the past have an open texture, there 
is no difficulty in justifying them in the face of St. Augustine’s criticism. 
In the mere transition from one vantage point to another, we are aware 
of an almost effortless change in the boundaries of the present and the 
past respectively. Within the period we temporally refer to as ‘now’, 
we are often aware of one event succeeding another; and this makes it 
easy to select any event at all, and demarcate the past from the present 
at that point. Consequently, we are sensitive to the fact that the boundary 
between the past and the present has just been changed, or could be changed 
if we so desired. That we are sensitive to this fact is something we can point 
to in justifying our assertion, in any particular context, that the present 
and the past are real. For contextual considerations there can be no concept 
of the present or the past ; but in tensed contexts there are certainly concepts 
of presentness and pastness. 


Ronaup J. BuTLER 
Princeton University. 


0B, A. W. Russell, Human Knowledge, (London, 1948), p. 196. 
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A NEW REVIEW OF PRINCIPIA ETHICA 


Professor G. E. Moore’s famous Principia LEthica, first published in 
1903, and re-issued without alteration in 1922, with various reprints up to 
1951, is widely regarded as one of the most important studies of ethics to 
be published in the present century. 
As everyone knows, the main subject of Principia Ethica is *‘ good’, and 
how it is to be defined. ‘This question, how ‘“ good ”’ is to be defined ’, 
writes Professor Moore, ‘is the most fundamental question in all Ethics ’, 
and, ‘ Unless this first question be fully understood, and its true answer 
clearly recognised, the rest of Ethics is as good as useless from the point of 
view of systematic knowledge ’ (p. 6). 
Professor Moore’s approach to this question is realist or idealist (or 
perhaps both) in that he seeks an ‘ object or idea ’ denoted by ‘ good’ : 
My business is solely with that object or idea, which I hold, rightly 
or wrongly, that the word is generally used to stand for. What I 
want to discover is the nature of that object or idea, and about this 
I am extremely anxious to arrive at an agreement (p. 6). 
Now we may think that Professor Moore is clearly mistaken in supposing 
that he is going to be concerned with what the word ‘ good’ is generally 
used to stand for. ‘Good’, as he himself observes shortly afterwards, is 
an adjective, and the use of the word to stand for an ‘ object’ is unusual. 
(That it generally stands for an idea we may concede, in the sense that any 
term in any language is normally intended to convey an idea of some kind 
or other). Just how different Professor Moore’s Good is from the common 
man’s may be judged from the following : 
Our first conclusion as to the subject-matter of Ethics is, then, that 
there is a simple, indefinable, unanalysable object of thought. . . . 
By what name we call this unique object is a matter of indifference, 
so long as we clearly recognise what it is and that it does differ from 
other objects (p. 21). 

The object in question is Good.’ But now it transpires that the answer to 

‘the most fundamental question in all Ethics’ is rather disappointing, for, 
If I am asked, ‘ what is good ?’ my answer is that good is good, and 
that is the end of the matter. Or if I am asked, ‘ How is good to be 
defined ?’ my answer is that it cannot be defined, and that is all I 
have to say about it. 

This is because, 
‘ good ’ is a simple notion, just as ‘ yellow ’ is a simple notion ; [and] 

1] write ‘Good’ with a capital G to designate Professor Moore's indefinable object 
or idea as distinct from the adjectival ‘ good ’. 
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just as you cannot, by any manner of means, explain to anyone who 
does not already know it, what yellow is, so you cannot explain 
what good is (p. 7). 
Good, as an object (or idea) which can be thought of in isolation, is then 
contrasted with other isolated objects (or ideas) such as horses, in order to 
show that, unlike them, it is not composite, and so ‘ cannot be defined’: 
You can give a definition of a horse, because a horse has many different 
properties and qualities, all of which you can enumerate. But when 
you have enumerated them all, when you have reduced a horse to 
his simplest terms, then you can no longer define those terms (p. 8). 
Having thus established the indefinability of good as an object or idea, 
and of ‘ good’ as an adjective, Professor Moore turns his attention to yet 
another good, which he distinguishes as ‘ The good, that which is good’, 
which is ‘the substantive to which the adjective “‘ good” will apply’. 
And it is explained that although we must not seek a definition of good we 
have every justification for seeking a definition of the good. 
I do not mean to say that the good, that which is good, is thus in- 
definable ; if I did think so, I should not be writing on Ethics, for 
my main object is to help towards discovering that definition. It is 
just because I think there will be less risk of error in our search for 
a definition of ‘the good’, that I am now insisting that good is in- 
definable. I must try to explain the difference between these two. 
I suppose it may be granted that ‘ good’ is an adjective. Well, ‘ the 
good, that which is good ’ must therefore be the substantive to which 
the adjective ‘ good’ will apply : it must be the whole of that to 
which the adjective will apply, and the adjective must always truly 
apply to it. But if it is that to which the adjective will apply, it 
must be something different from that adjective itself ; and the whole 
of that something different, whatever it is, will be our definition of 
the good (p. 9). 
The assertion that ‘good’ is an adjective, and that it is different from 
the substantive to which it ‘ will apply’ may seem to amount to hardly 
more than the statement that the adjective ‘good’ is an adjective and 
nothing but an adjective. Yet this seemingly sterile observation has given 
birth to a new object (or idea) which is presented to us as entirely distinct 
from that one for which the solitary word ‘ good’ stands ; this new object 
or idea being the good, that which is good. This seems to have come about 
through the ambiguous use of the word ‘ substantive ’, which is here made 
to stand not only for a grammatical term but also for a ‘ something’, the 
shift of sense being helped by the expression ‘ will apply’: not ‘ applies’, 
which would have tied down the exposition to the subject of grammatical 
usage with which it started. In any case, we are now confronted with a 
‘something ’ which is ‘ the good, that which is good’, and this something 
is distinguished by the fact that the adjective ‘good’ must apply to the 
whole of it, and must always truly so apply. It would seem to follow from 
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this condition that if anything existed to the whole of which the adjective 
‘good ’ would apply, and to the whole of which it would always truly apply, 
we might be entitled to call it ‘the good, that which is good’, but 
not otherwise. 

Now both from Professor Moore’s italicised ‘ the ’ and his singular ‘ that ’ 
(‘that which is good ’, and not ‘ those things which are good ’, or similarly), 
one could hardly be blamed for inferring that he wishes us to understand him 
as saying that there can be only one good thing in existence, namely the 
good. Just one thing, or ‘ something ’, ‘ to which the adjective “ good ”’ will 
apply ’. Something very abstract and sublime, one may guess. But then 
comes the dismaying thought that if there is indeed only one such good thing 
it cannot even be anything so real and conceivable as, say, Love, or Beauty, 
or Happiness. For if there is really only one thing in existence to the whole 
of which the adjective ‘ good’ will apply, and always truly apply, the un- 
challengeable candidate for this distinction must be the ‘ object’ good 
itself, concerning which we have been told that it is indefinable because it 
has no parts. If Good is an object then it seems undeniable that, in con- 
formity with Professor Moore’s own line of argument, the adjective ‘ good ’ 
applies to the whole of it, and always truly so applies. Are we then to con- 
clude that—to adapt Professor Moore’s own striking phrase—the good is 
Good, and Good is the good, and that is the end of the matter? Luckily it 
turns out that this would be a misunderstanding ; for later we have it on 
Professor Moore’s own authority that ‘ we certainly do know a great many 
things that are good-in-themselves, and good in a high degree’ (p. 184) ; 
and that ‘things intrinsically good and valuable are many and various ’ 
(p. 223) ; so it would seem that after all there are a great many ‘ substantives 
to which the adjective “‘ good”’ will apply ’. 

Strangely enough, in view of the importance which he attaches to finding 
them, no things are specifically identified by Professor Moore as ‘ the good ’ 
or as ‘ the whole of that to which the adjective “ good ” applies ’ from be- 
ginning to end of his book. But we learn in the final chapter that in his 
view there are two ‘ states of consciousness ’ which are ‘ worth having purely 
for their own sakes’, and than which ‘ nothing else has nearly so great a 
value ’.2 These states of consciousness are ‘ the pleasures of human inter- 
course ’ and ‘ the enjoyment of beautiful objects ’ (p. 188) ; and whether or 
not we knew, or had guessed, that these were to be the chosen ‘ goods ’, if 
we turn back as one may do after finishing a detective story, to look for 
clues, we shall find plenty ; plenty at least which point to ‘the enjoyment 
of beautiful objects’. For between the lines, and sometimes in the lines 
themselves, are certain pre-digested valuations which are not integral to 


*As a comment on the difficulty of deciding in any given case whether some word 
or phrase in Principia Ethica is being used to stand for * good’ in this sense or in that, 
I may cite a list compiled by A. Edel of terms which are there declared or implied to 
be synonymous with ‘ good ’ : Intrinsic value ; intrinsic worth ; ought to exist ; absolutely 
good ; good in itself ; ought to be’ (From The Philosophy of G. EB. Moore). To this list 
may be added worth having for its own sake, 
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the discussion, and concerning which it is implied that most people would, 
or do, agree with them. 
It seems to be true that to be conscious of a beautiful object is q 
thing of great intrinsic value (p. 28). 
If it be once admitted that the beautiful world in itself is better than 
the ugly, then it follows, that however many beings may enjoy it, 
and however much better their enjoyment may be than it is itself, 
yet its mere existence adds something to the goodness of the whole 
(p. 85). 
It seems to me that a pleasurable Contemplation of Beauty has 
certainly an immeasurably greater value than mere Consciousness 
of Pleasure (p. 94). 

The fact that these various references to the goodness of beauty and 
the appreciation of it are, through the accident of Professor Moore’s indi- 
vidual bias, almost the only open expressions of a view about the intrinsic 
goodness or value of anything at all right up to the final chapter naturally 
tends to prepare our minds for the conclusions there set down. But we also 
get a general impression that these conclusions have been reached partly 
through a process of elimination, by showing that the views of other moral- 
ists about the good are fallacious. Thus a chapter is devoted to the subject 
of Metaphysical Ethics, in which it is argued that 

To hold that from any proposition asserting ‘ Reality is of this nature’ 
we can infer, or obtain confirmation for, any proposition asserting 
* This is good in itself’ is to commit the naturalistic fallacy (p. 114). 

This ‘fallacy’ is Professor Moore’s own discovery, but logically it is 
clear that there would be no fallacy in inferring the proposition ‘ This is 
good in itself’ from the proposition, e.g. ‘ Reality is good in itself’ provided 
‘this’ were understood to be a component of reality. Kant is here taken 
to task with considerable justice for arguing to the effect that ‘ What is 
necessarily willed by [a] Pure Will is good, not because that Will is good, 
nor for any other reason ; but merely because it is what is necessarily willed 
by a Pure Will’ (p. 127). | 

However, Professor Moore’s severest strictures are reserved for the 
Hedonists, who uphold ‘ What is perhaps the most famous and the most 
widely held of all ethical principles—the principle that nothing is good but 
pleasure’ (p. 59). John Stuart Mill and Henry Sidgwick are chosen as 
representative champions of the Hedonist school, and Professor Moore 
advances upon them with a lowering sternness which makes the reader 
cower on their behalf, no less because the impression is conveyed at the 
outset that they are to be treated with scrupulous fairness and will get no 
more than they deserve. Their thesis is stated for them as follows : 

All other things but pleasure, whether conduct or virtue or know- 
ledge, whether life or nature or beauty, are only good as a means to 
pleasure or for the sake of pleasure, never for their own sakes or as 
ends in themselves (p. 63). 
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Thus Professor Moore moves in to the attack. He gets to work upon 
Mill with conspicuous gusto, and quite effectively disposes of the latter’s 
floundering attempts to argue that because everybody seeks happiness it is 
everybody’s duty to promote the happiness of everybody else. For the 
rest, it seems that Mill is guilty of three really glaring mistakes, two of 
which (to be discussed shortly) are integral to the general hedonist position. 
The other is individual ; Sidgwick repudiates it, and it also contradicts the 
doctrines of Bentham. It consists in believing that whilst pleasure is the 
only thing good as an end, some kinds of pleasure are superior in quality 
to others. Professor Moore is extremely derisive about this, but perhaps 
not wholly with justice, since surely for anyone who like Mill and Moore— 
but unlike the present writer—admits the notion of goodness-as-an-end, 
and who also, like Mill, believes that pleasure can take various forms, there 
is no logical objection to holding that some forms of pleasure are ‘ qualitat- 
ively superior ’ to others ; so long, of course, as he does not try to prove 
it or to define qualitative superiority. ‘Goodness as an end’ is purely a 
matter of intuition anyhow, as Mill recognises : ‘ Questions of ultimate ends 
are not amenable to direct proof’ he wrote in his Utilitarianism (Chapter 
II), in agreement with Moore himself who says, ‘ There is no criterion of 
goodness ’ (p. 138). So why may not the same be true of intrinsic superior- 
ity? If we have an inner conviction that the pleasure of reading Pushkin 
is superior to the pleasure of playing pushpin there seems no reason for not 
saying so, and nobody can contradict us. 

Unfortunately for himself, however, Mill does try to produce a criterion 
of the intrinsic superiority of some pleasures over others, according to which 
‘If one (of the pleasures) is, by those who are competently acquainted with 
both, placed so far above the other that they prefer it, even though knowing 
it to be attended with a greater amount of discomfort . . . then we are 
justified in ascribing to the preferred enjoyment a superiority in quality ’ 
(ibid.). Professor Moore makes Mill pay dearly for this over-explicitness. If 
he had been content merely to testify to his intuition that some pleasures 
just are superior to others, Professor Moore, of all people, would have been 
the least entitled to object. 

Another of Mill’s ‘ mistakes’, one which he shares with Sidgwick, con- 
sists in his alleged failure to notice that he must necessarily be wrong in 
holding that pleasure alone, i.e. pleasure unaccompanied by anything else 
whatsoever, would be any good at all. ‘Can it really be said’, Professor 
Moore exclaims, ‘ that we value pleasure except in so far as we are conscious 
of it? Should we think that the attainment of pleasure, of which we never 
were and never could be conscious, was something to be aimed at for its 
own sake ?’ (p. 87). And much more to the same effect. Professor Moore 
seems to be indebted to Plato for this argument, and he quotes the following 


exchange between Socrates and Protarchus in support of it : 
Socrates : Would you accept, Protarchus . . . to live your whole life in the 
enjoyment of the greatest pleasures ? 
Protarchus : Of course I would. 
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Socrates : Then would you think you needed anything else besides, if you posses. 
ed this one blessing in completeness ? 

Protarchus : Certainly not. 

Socrates : Consider what you are saying. You would not need to be wise and 
intelligent and reasonable, nor anything like this? ‘Would you not 
even care to keep your sight ? 

Protarchus : Why should 1? I suppose I should have all I want, if I were pleased 


After this, of course, Socrates has it all his own way. But Protarchus, 
if he had not been a fool—or rather if he had not been what comedians cal] 
a stooge—would never have allowed himself to be trapped in the hopeles 
position of trying to argue that pleasure is something which can exist without 
the presence either of intelligence or senses. Protarchus should have replied 
somewhat as follows : ‘ Naturally I should need to be wise, and intelligent, 
and reasonable in order to “live my whole life in the enjoyment of the 
greatest pleasures.” For among my very greatest pleasures is the privilege 
of discourse with you, Socrates, to which end I find the possession of my 
highest mental faculties indispensable ’. 

Professor Moore’s criticism of Mill and Sidgwick on this score derives 
its whole force from his presumption that by ‘ pleasure’ they mean some 
isolated ‘ object ’ which exists irrespective of whether anyone is experiencing 
it, much like Professor Moore’s own indefinable Good ; but of course it is 
quite clear, and clear even from extracts from their writings which Professor 
Moore himself quotes, that they never meant anything of the sort. In 
common with most of us they regarded pleasure as an emotional state, and 
it does not seem even to have occurred to them to explain, in anticipation 
of Professor Moore’s line of criticism, that it cannot exist without anyone's 
having it. Afterwards, with a show of magnanimity, Professor Moore admits 
that perhaps what Mill is really talking about is ‘ consciousness of pleasure’ 
and not pleasure all by itself. But this, he says, will not do either : 

The method which I employed in order to shew that pleasure itself 
was not the sole good was that of considering what value we should 
attach to it if it existed in absolute isolation. [This method] seems 
also to shew that consciousness of pleasure is itself far less valuable 
than other things (p. 91). 
The enjoyment of beautiful objects, for example. It may be conceded that 
Mill’s anxiety to reconcile his hedonism with his awareness that things are 
apt to be desired for their own sakes rather than consciously for the sake 
of pleasure or happiness leads him to make use of some doubtful expressions. 
Money, he remarks, is sometimes desired for its own sake instead of for the 
happiness it may be expected to purchase. But in this case, he says, it is 
still being desired as ‘a part of happiness’, This is hardly worse than 4 
clumsy metaphor, but Professor Moore pounces on it with acrimony, 
Does Mill really mean to say that ‘ money ’, these actual coins which 
he admits to be desired in and for themselves, are a part either of 
pleasure or of the absence of pain? Will he maintain that these 
coins themselves are in my mind, and actually a part of my pleasant 
feeling ? (p. 71). 
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The obvious answer is that of course Mill doesn’t, and of course he won't ; 
but Professor Moore goes on . . . ‘ This contemptible nonsense ’, he says, 
and actually (p. 72) goes so far as to invent a piece of dialogue between him- 
self and Mill, in which Mill feebly tries to defend his ‘ parts of happiness ’, 
his last remark being ‘ I daresay the public won’t notice ’. 

Less savagely, but with an equal effect of administering well-merited 
chastisement, Professor Moore proceeds to expose Mill’s third ‘ mistake ’, 
which is also, we are to understand, the cardinal error of all hedonists. 
This is the mistake of holding both that pleasure is the sole good, and that 
other things are good as well. Now, if we were to apply the same technique 
of criticism to Professor Moore as he himself uses in his treatment of Mill, 
we should at this point accuse him of artfully misrepresenting the hedonist 
position in order to make the greatest possible nonsense of it, hoping that 
the public won’t notice. But if only because of the things which he does to 
his own arguments (vide the examples given above) we may readily absolve 
him from the charge of making deliberate distortions. He really does believe 
that hedonists maintain at one and the same time that whatever is good 
is good because it is a means to pleasure, and that nothing at all is good 
except pleasure. Yet not unnaturally neither Mill nor Sidgwick nor, probably, 
any other reputable hedonist has ever attempted to maintain that nothing 
is entitled to be called good except pleasure. On the contrary, the orthodox 
hedonist, as most of us know, starts from the assumption that many things 
are good, and goes on to argue that they are good in proportion as they 
promote pleasure (or happiness), which is the only ultimate good. Both 
Sidgwick and Mill carefully distinguish between ‘good as means’ and 
‘good as end’, or ‘ intrinsically good’, even as Moore himself does : 

We commonly say ‘ Such and such a thing is good’. But in the one 
case ‘ good’ will mean ‘ good as means’, i.e. merely that the thing 
is a means to good—will have good effects ; in the other case it will 
mean ‘ good as end ’—we shall be judging that the thing itself has 
the property which, in the first case, we asserted only to belong to 
its effects (p. 24). 

Mill states his position as follows, in a passage (from Chapter IV of 
Utilitarianism) actually quoted by Moore at the beginning of his attack : 
‘The Utilitarian doctrine is that happiness ’ (previously defined as ‘ pleasure 
and the absence of pain’) ‘ is desirable, and the only thing desirable, as an 
end ; all other things being only desirable as means to that end’. (He does 
not say in so many words that ‘ desirable’ and ‘ desired’ are synonyms for 
“good ’, but we may take it, with Professor Moore, that he means this.) 

One might have expected that Professor Moore, having noticed the 
distinction drawn by Mill between means and ends, would have confined 
his criticisms to the proposition that ‘ pleasure is the only thing good (or 
desirable) as an end’. But no. ‘ Mill’, he says, ‘ admits that other things 
than pleasure are desired, and this admission is at once a contradiction of 
his Hedonism ’. 
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‘What ’, Professor Moore demands magisterially, ‘is the doctrine which 
is at all events essential to Mill’s argument?’ And answers, ‘ It is this, 
That when I desire the wine it is not the wine which I desire but the pleasure 
which I expect to get from it’ (p. 70). At the very beginning of his chapter 
headed Hedonism Professor Moore refers to hedonism as ‘the principle 
that nothing is good but pleasure’ (p. 59), and repeats this phrase, calling 
it ‘ the precise definition of Hedonism given above’ a couple of pages later. 
Taken by itself this might seem merely a shorthand statement which will 
afterwards be elaborated so that the hedonist distinction between means 
and ends is made plain. But as we have just seen, part of Professor Moore’s 
would-be refutation of hedonism consists precisely in exposing its alleged 
inconsistency in holding that nothing is good except pleasure, and that 


things which give pleasure are good as well. At the end of this chapter, and’ 


even now and then in the course of it, he calls hedonism ‘ the doctrine that 
pleasure is the only thing which is good in itself’ (my italics), and this 
approximately correct statement of the doctrine makes his stern criticism 
of his own arbitrarily truncated version seem all the more peculiar. On 
reflection one may be inclined to suspect that this extraordinary muddle is 
closely related to Professor Moore’s own conception of good as an object. 
Early on he treats of ‘the naturalistic fallacy’, of which he declares the 
hedonists to be guilty ; and the propositions of the hedonists which he cites 
as characteristic of the naturalistic fallacy are that ‘Good is pleasure’ and 
that ‘Good is that which is desired’ (p. 11)’ But these are not quotations, 
and no hedonist is ever quoted as having said either. These two dicta merely 
summarise what Professor Moore himself supposes the hedonists to say; 
arbitrarily translating their assertion that pleasure is good into ‘ Good is 
pleasure ’, much as if one were to translate ‘ Horses are herbivorous’ into 
‘ Herbivorous is horses’. ‘Good ’, as Professor Moore himself has remarked, 
is an adjective ; and if he had kept this in mind, and had also noticed that 
‘alone good as an end’ is an adjectival phrase, he would have had to search 
elsewhere for grounds on which to accuse the hedonists of saying in effect 
that pleasure is identical with his own ‘ indefinable object’ Good. As to 
‘Good is that which is desired’: this seems to be derived—still by the 
method of turning other people’s adjectives into nouns for them—from Mill’s 
assertion that ‘To think of an object as desirable and to think of it as 
pleasant are one and the same’. By treating ‘ pleasant’ as synonymous 
with ‘ good’, and thus with his own Good Professor Moore gets the same 
kind of result as before. I must repeat that I do not intend to accuse 
Professor Moore of dishonesty here; only of confused reasoning of the 
same type which characterises his own analysis of good, coupled with the 
determination to sweep from his path all possible obstacles to his own 
conclusions about the nature of ‘ that which is good ’. 

Before proceeding to these conclusions, however, Professor Moore devotes 
a chapter to the subject, Ethics in Relation to Conduct, and this calls for a 
few comments, since he gives us to understand in his opening chapter that 
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one of his aims in writing Principia Ethica was to provide rational founda- 
tions for deciding what sort of actions ought to be performed (pp. 2-3). 

It would appear that the reason why the enquiry into what is good is 
related to principles of conduct is, in Professor Moore’s terms, that to say 
that anything is good is to say, or at least always necessarily to imply, that 
it ought to exist, or that it ought to continue in existence ; and that accord- 
ingly when we say an action ought to be performed we mean that it pre- 
serves or promotes what is good : 

In short, to assert that a certain line of conduct is, at a given time, 
absolutely right or obligatory, is obviously to assert that more good 
and less evil will exist in the world, if it be adopted than if anything 
else be done instead (p. 25). 

But surely this is very far from obvious. On the lips of a religious believer 
the statement that some line of conduct is absolutely right, or obligatory, 
would be much more likely to mean that it will be pleasing to God ; and on 
the lips of the still very influential body of Kantian moralists it would mean 
either that it is conduct which the agent’s ‘ moral will’ enjoins upon him, 
or that it is such conduct as conforms to a principle which the agent regards 
as universally obligatory. Professor Moore’s criterion is actually very much 
like that of the Utilitarians, at least with respect to its main consequence, 
i.e. that the morality of an act is not determined by the motive for performing 
it, but purely by its results. On this principle it would seem that even an 
involuntary act such as having a fit in the reading room of the British 
Museum might, as promoting the pleasures of human intercourse, be absol- 
utely right and obligatory and a duty, according to Professor Moore. The 
only objection to this view of the matter—if objection it can be called—is 
that it robs the word ‘ duty ’ of almost all its distinctive meaning as a moral 
term implying the exercise of volition. It also means—and Professor Moore 
does not shrink from this conclusion—that the moral value of actions can 
only be judged retrospectively. If the act promoted the good it was moral. 
If not, not. And seeing that the whole consequences of an act can never be 
known there is, in Professor Moore’s view, little ground for departing from 
conformity to existing laws and customs. It seems doubtful, he says, 

whether Ethics can establish the utility of any rules other than those 
generally practiced. But its inability to do so is fortunately of little 
practical moment. The question whether the general observance of 
a rule not generally observed, would or would not be desirable, 
cannot much affect the question how any individual ought to act, 
since, on the one hand, there is a large possibility that he will not, 
by any means, be able to bring about its general observance, and, on 
the other hand, the fact that its general observance would be useful 
could, in any case, give him no reason to conclude that he himself 
ought to observe it in the absence of any such general observance. 
. . . In short, though we may be sure that there are cases where the 
established rule should be broken, we can never know which those 
cases are, and ought, therefore, never to break it (pp. 161-3). 
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This not very resounding maxim is all that emerges by way of moral 
principle from Principia Ethica. We ought never to break the existing rules, 
because we are unlikely to be able to change them ; and because we can 
never know when it is right to break them. Professor Moore thus offers us 
no guidance on how to act under the threat of new rules which would inhibit 
the pleasures of human intercourse or (perhaps in the cause of ‘ social real. 
ism ’) the enjoyment of what we regard as beautiful objects ; but according 
to his principle, once they are established we ought to conform to them, 
With respect to conduct, apparently, ‘ that which is good ’ is Docility. 

Having disposed of the hedonists and the metaphysicians, Professor 
Moore is free to proceed with his search for the nature of ‘ T'he good, that 
which is good ’ or, as he expresses it on p. 187, ‘ What things are such that 
if they existed by themselves, in absolute isolation, we should yet judge their 
existence to be good’. The two things of this kind which Professor Moore 
identifies are, as we know, two ‘ states of consciousness’ of two sorts of 
pleasure : ‘ The pleasures of human intercourse’ and ‘ The enjoyment of 
beautiful objects’ (p. 188); although their goodness, we are of course to 
understand, does not inhere in their pleasantness (to suppose this would be 
to fall into the error of Hedonism). 

It is not even claimed that anything in the impressive argumentative 
structure built up beforehand has actually yielded the two great ‘ goods’ 
which appear in the final chapter. It is admitted at the beginning of this 
chapter that ‘ To the fundamental question of Ethics—the question “‘ What 
things are goods or ends in themselves?” . . . we have hitherto obtained 
only a negative answer : the answer that pleasure is certainly not the sole 
good’ (p. 184). Since Professor Moore, as we have seen, has been quite 
unable to show that anybody ever said it was, this is certainly a sufficiently 
modest claim ; and we are now invited to accept the two great goods, rather 
surprisingly, by a straight-forward appeal to public opinion : 

No-one, probably, who has asked himself the question, has ever 
doubted that personal affection and the appreciation of what is 
beautiful in Art or Nature, are good in themselves ; nor, if we con- 
sider strictly what things are worth having purely for their own sakes, 
does it appear probable that any one will think that anything else 
has nearly so great a value as the things which are included under 
these two heads. 
And, 

It is, I think, universally admitted that the proper appreciation of 
a beautiful object is a good thing in itself ; and my question is : What 
are the main elements included in such an appreciation ? (pp. 188-9). 

There is one rather serious objection to these conclusions, an objection 
which relates to Professor Moore’s own test for goodness and value. This 
is what we may be permitted to refer to as the ‘ isolation test’. It will be 
remembered that in that part of his criticism of the hedonists in which he 
states their doctrine, fairly, as ‘ Pleasure alone is good as an end’ Professor 
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Moore tries to demonstrate the obvious falsity of this view by enquiring 
whether pleasure ‘in absolute isolation’ could be a good thing at all, and 
concludes that it would in any case not be much good because consciousness 
would also be requisite in order that the pleasure should be had. But the 
‘consciousness of pleasure ’ in its turn is then subjected to the isolation-test, 
and also fails to pass. Here Professor Moore is emphatic : 
Could we accept, as a very good thing, that mere consciousness of 
pleasure, and absolutely nothing else, should exist, even in the greatest 
quantities? I think we can have no doubt about answering: No. 
(p. 94.). 

Now what is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander, more especially 
if the gander has prepared the sauce himself ; and so we are entitled to ask, 
on the model of the above, ‘ Could we accept, as a very good thing, that the 
mere state of consciousness of the pleasures of human intercourse, or the 
mere state of consciousness of enjoying beautiful objects, and absolutely 
nothing else, should exist even in the greatest quantities?’ I think we can 
have no doubt about answering : No. For would a state of consciousness of 
enjoying beautiful objects be a very good thing in absolute isolation, i.e. 
without any beautiful objects to enjoy? This is a perfectly fair question 
in Professor Moore’s terms, for if he should object that the phrase ‘ the 
enjoyment of beautiful objects’ presupposes the presence of beautiful 
objects to be enjoyed, we must point out that a beautiful object is no part 
of a ‘state of consciousness’ in absolute isolation. The same goes for the 
pleasures of human intercourse. People are required for this ; and people, 
being concrete objects, are no part of a state of consciousness. However, I 
do not want to labour this point, for it is sufficiently obvious that the isola- 
tion-test is completely worthless and impossible, whether as a basis for 
criticism of other’s systems or as anything else. But it is interesting to find 
how very thoroughly the author of the isolation-test forgets it himself 
when he goes on to elaborate his plea for recognition of the supremacy of 
his two ‘ goods’. There are many instances of this forgetfulness, but it will 
be enough for my purpose to cite a single example. On p. 197 the following 
passage occurs : 

We can imagine the case of a single person, enjoying throughout 
eternity the contemplation of scenery as beautiful, and intercourse 
with persons as admirable, as can be imagined ; while yet the whole 
of the objects of his cognition are absolutely unreal. I think we should 
definitely pronounce the existence of a universe, which consisted 
solely of such a person, to be greatly inferior in value to one in which 
the objects, in the existence of which he believes, did really exist, 
just as he believes them to do. 

This shows the enjoyment of beautiful objects which are actual and the 
pleasures of intercourse with real admirable persons being treated as superior 
to the isolated ‘ states of consciousness’ called ‘the pleasures of human 
intercourse’ and ‘the enjoyment of beautiful objects’. These states of 
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consciousness are not then, after all, so much worth having ‘ purely for 
their own sakes’ as in combination with other things which they do not in. 
clude ; which are actual, and so extrinsic to the states of consciousness 
which have yet been said to be of supreme value in isolation. So much for 
the isolation-test as applied to Professor Moore’s own specified ‘ goods ’. 

As to the persuasively phrased appeal to public opinion : Professor 
Moore is of course perfectly entitled to make it, but the assumption that 
everybody who reflects on the question of what is valuable must agree with 
his tastes is naive. It is notorious that many people prefer the pleasures of 
the table, or of literature, or of the company of animals, to those of human 
intercourse ; and even an aesthete should know that many even of those 
who are capable of greatly enjoying the contemplation of beautiful objects 
regard this employment as a waste of time if indulged in to excess, and that 
there are others who infinitely prefer the arduous joys of creating objects, 
whether beautiful or not, to any amount of passive contemplation. Tastes 
differ, and this state of affairs is not likely to be much altered by either 
arguments or exhortations. 

After reading Principia Ethica with the careful attention that it seems 
to demand, it is not easy to believe that the fame of this remarkable work 
is entirely due to the cogency of its philosophical arguments. How then 
can one account for its long history of succéss? One attraction, to which 
numerous readers have paid tribute, it certainly possesses : the effect of 
simplicity and cogency with which its arguments are set forth. This 
impression has been so powerful that it seems to have overborne the dis- 
advantage that the arguments are in fact highly complicated, and riddled 
with logical errors. But over and above its stylistic attractions Principia 
Ethica possesses the advantage that it has in a peculiar way served the 
varying philosophical tastes of two generations of intellectuals. It has both 
followed, and helped to direct, the change of emphasis from the practical 
to the analytical. Principia Ethica was welcomed first as an inspiring call 
to embrace an attitude to life which deserved, although it did not claim, 
the title of The Higher Hedonism. It was a Hedonism so high that Utilitar- 
ianism appeared by contrast commonplace and crude. But not only was 
the message inspiring, it was manifestly true ; for was it not supported by 
all the authority of a brilliant and intricate analysis of the meaning of the 
word ‘ good’ ? 

The Higher Hedonism no longer seems so novel, perhaps, as it did in 
1903 ; but in compensation, the analysis of language has become a major 
preoccupation of philosophy in recent years. Thus Professor Moore’s book 
has had the good fortune to be always in fashion : first as a reaction against 
Utilitarianism when the time was ripe for something more colourful in 
moral philosophy, and later as the supreme work of verbal analysis in this 
field. 


Lan FREED 
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ON USING LANGUAGE 


It has recently been argued! that philosophical misconceptions are 
liable to arise if the logician, in his investigations into the relations of verbal 
expressions, operates with an over-simple conception of ‘use’. We are, in 
particular, liable to be misled if we think of the use of a word (or of a word- 
token) on the analogy of the use of an instrument. 

In the following remarks I put forward some considerations that are 
complementary to those raised in Mr. Cohen’s paper. My excuse for this 
is that the concept of ‘ use’ is both complex and important. At the outset 
I must make it clear that I am in complete agreement with Cohen’s view 
that ‘ philosophers are well advised to treat the analysis of concepts as an 
enquiry into the logical relations between the uses of words’.? This is 
undoubtedly the right programme for analytic philosophy ; the reflections 
that follow are intended not to cast doubt on this method, but rather to 
draw attention to the need for disinfecting the meta-language in which 
philosophers discuss the logical properties of whatever object-language they 
may be investigating. The necessity for this arises from the fact that the 
locutions ‘ use of language ’ and ‘ use of a word (or expression) ’ are character- 
istically philosophical. By this I do not mean merely that they frequently 
occur in philosophical discussion, but also that these expressions stretch 
and extend the meaning (or use) of ‘ use’ in that special philosophical way 
that can be both enlightening and misleading. The language in terms of 
which language is analysed frequently betrays precisely the kind of philo- 
sophical prepossession which the analysis is designed to remove. Typically 
philosophical language is enlightening when it reveals resemblances and 
analogies that had escaped us; it misleads if the analogy is taken as an 
identity. 


1. Acznts, INSTRUMENTS, AND MEDIUMS 


Let us consider first the notions of the use and a use of language in 
general, as distinct from particular words, expressions and sentences. To 
talk in these terms is to draw attention to similarities between what it is 
to use language and what it is to use other things. Philosophical super- 
stitions arise when the associations of ‘use’ as it occurs in these other 
contexts are carried over into the logical investigation of language. This 
can lead to a misinterpretation of the nature of language because it is then 
thought of in terms of various (and variously) inappropriate models. In 
particular it is thought of either as an instrument or tool with which certain 


"L. J. Cohen : On the Use of ‘ The Use Of’ (Philosophy, January 1955). 
*loc. cit., p. 13. 
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things are done (information conveyed, emotions expressed and evoked, 
etc.) rather as a chisel may be in sculpture, or as a medium—the medium of 
thought. On this latter view, which goes back as far as Hobbes, we think 
in, rather than by means of, language, in the same kind of way that the 
sculptor may work in marble, which is his medium, with a chisel. 

These two analogies are clearly very different, and as we shall see, are 
open to different criticisms. Let us first consider the difficulties that they 
have in common. Logic, like any other objective enquiry, must take its 
subject matter, namely language, as a datum, as something given. This, 
however, can lead to the idea that language is somehow alien to the phil- 
osopher, and even to the personification of words and expressions. Thus 
the conception of the philosopher as a ‘ logical geographer ’ suggests a terri- 
tory of language existing somewhere on its own, somewhat as the unknown 
wastes of Alaska existed before real geographers went there. But in order 
to be in a position to be struck by a philosophical problem one must know, 
in the ordinary sense, a very great deal of one’s own language. 

Another dangerous form of the objectification of language is to be seen 
in the view that philosophers study ‘ the logical behaviour of an expression’ ; 
this calls to mind the way in which a biologist will study the migratory 
behaviour of lemmings. Here the correct notion that the philosopher is 
concerned with language as something objective and given has led to the 
false notion that he is a kind of natural historian of language. 

The language in which the logical properties of particular words and 
expressions are elucidated is not without its dangers. Let us consider two 
of the most important illustrations of this. Logical analysis is often described 
as the clarification of either ‘the use’ of an expression, or of its ‘ function’ 
or ‘job’. 

These two later notions represent a dangerous metaphor when applied 
to words. The primary meaning of ‘ function ’ is the task set a human being 
within some definite context, such as an institution. In performing this 
function he makes a contribution to the working of this organisation. ‘ Organ- 
isation ’ here must be interpreted widely, because the context in which and 
for the sake of which a man performs his functions may be society at large, 
for instance a policeman. In this original sense of ‘ function ’ only a human 
being can have a function, which he discharges by acting in various ways. 
Another way of putting this is to say that a function is the prerogative of 
an ‘agent’, used in the sense that the O.E.D. describes as follows : ‘ One 
who (or that which) acts or exerts power, as distinguished from the patient, 
and also from the instrument’. We need not, at the moment, concern our- 
selves with ‘agent’ in its very different sense as meaning, to quote the 
O.E.D. again, ‘ one who does the actual work of anything, as distinguished 
from the instigator or employer ’. These two senses of ‘ agent ’ are connected, 
as we shall see. It may be noted in passing that the words ‘ implement’, 
‘instrument ’ and ‘tool’ have all been used as synonyms for ‘ agent’ in 
its second meaning. 
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Analogical extensions of this original sense of ‘ function ’ are illustrated 
by expressions like ‘the function of the liver’ and ‘the function of the 
magneto ’ ; these refer to the causal efficacy with which an element within 
an organic or mechanical system modifies or contributes to the working of 
the system as a whole, which may be compared with the organisational 
context) within which the functions of human beings are located. Related 
extensions occur when we talk of, for example, the functions of lemmings, 
referring to their contribution to the economy of nature. 

Since the notion of ‘ function’ is related to that of ‘agent’ in the way 
described, it may seem that it is always mistaken to talk of the ‘ function ’ 
of a word or expression, for this is to reify a component of language, to 
think of it as like an agent. This reminds us of various primitive super- 
stitions about the power of words. These are, I think, good reasons why 
expressions like ‘ function ’ and ‘ job’ should not be employed in the logical 
analysis of language. But the philosopher is not the only person who is 
concerned with language, and one must not ignore the fact that, in some 
sense, words do have power over us, although it is not this aspect of them 
which concerns the logician. It does, however, concern the literary critic, 
and it is worth pointing out that he frequently raises questions like ‘ What 
is the function of the word “ golden ” in this line of the sonnet?’ This is 
a quite legitimate question about the contribution that this word makes to 
the poem as a whole. Nevertheless, this use of the phrase ‘function of an 
expression ’ is a specialised one, and has nothing in common with the sense 
that philosophers have mistakenly tried to give it. 

Let us now turn to the phrase ‘ the use of a word (or expression)’. This 
also requires investigation, because it calls to mind the idea of a tool or 
mstrument or implement ; it is therefore important to determine to what 
extent the implicit analogy holds. I am not maintaining that ‘use’ is 
necessarily connected with the concept of ‘instrument’ or ‘tool’ ; in fact 
the word is applied to many things that are not instruments at all, as we 
shall see. However, many philosophers suppose that in investigating the 
uses of words they are dealing with things that are very like instruments, 
and it is this idea that I propose to examine. 

First we must note that ‘instrument’ and ‘agent’ are very different con- 
cepts. There is nothing more natural than to talk of the jobs and functions 
of our fellowmen, but it is only in the sense of utility that we can talk of 
their use ; thus a foreman might say ‘ He is no use on this job’. Hence a 
philosopher who claims to discuss the use (or uses) of expressions cannot at 
the same time claim to be investigating their functions—at least, not without 
considerable explanation. Another account of this distinction is to be found 
in the definition of ‘instrument’ given in the O.E.D. ; this is as follows : 
‘That which is used by an agent in or for the performance of an action ; a 
thing with which or through which something is done or effected ; anything 
that serves or contributes to the accomplishment of a purpose or end ; a 
means’, Between this notion and that of an ‘implement’ there are only 
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stylistic differences ; ‘instrument’ is generally applied only to the objects 
used in performing fairly delicate tasks, such as medical treatment, while 
‘implement ’ connotes a much coarser kind of activity, like that of farm 
labourers. It is not, however, logically wrong to talk of doctors’ implements 
or of farm-hands’ instruments. We should note that ‘instrument’ has a 
much wider meaning than that of ‘tool’. The latter word is applied only 
to something that is manipulated ; hence a surgeon’s scalpel may be described 
indifferently as a tool or instrument, while a chronometer, though certainly 
an instrument, is not a tool because we do not make use of it by manipulation. 

The ambiguities of the word ‘ agent ’ which we have noted may be taken 
to show that there is no logical incompatibility between the notions of an 
agent and an instrument. An Ambassador is an agent in the first sense, i.e, 
he is active and not passive, but he is also an instrument of his Government ; 
indeed, he is useful as an instrument only because he can act in various ways, 
for example by interviewing the Foreign Minister, delivering notes, ete. 
Nevertheless, he can still act in many ways, though not these particular 
ones, when he is no longer an instrument, no longer an Ambassador ; he is 
still a human being after he has retired. It is worth considering the analogy 
between an Ambassador and a verbal expression, because it breaks down 
in a way that helps to elucidate the relation between a word and its use. A 
retired or cashiered Ambassador remains a human being, and can act as 
such ; his character as an agent, in the sense described, is not dependent 
upon his character as an instrument. Not so in the case of a word or ex- 
pression ; without a use it is nothing. 

This needs clarification. Is this as if everyone were to die the moment 
they retired ? This would be an empirical matter, and so does not provide 
the comparison that is wanted. It would be more accurate to say that it is 
as if the concept of a human being without a job were self-contradictory. If 
we can show that a certain word has no use we have disproved its claim to 
be a word at all. From this it follows that ‘ This word has a use’ is a taut- 
ology, and ‘ This word has no use’ a self-contradiction. The solution of 
our problem is not much advanced’ by this, for the meaning of ‘ use’ here 
remains unclear. However, we can now detect one of the chief sources of 
the temptation to interpret this sense of the word as an instrumental one. 
It is also a tautology to say ‘ This instrument has a use ’, and a self-contra- 
diction to deny it. Notwithstanding this, the temptation is one that should 
be resisted, as I shall try to show. But we must not suppose that the view 
that ‘ A word has a use ’ is a tautology is anything more than an over-simplifi- 
cation, though an important one. It is an over-simplification because the 
question of whether a word has a use is not always easily decided. There is 
a sense in which words as it were retire, become unemployed, become obsolete. 
‘Farple ’ is not a word, not because it does not have a use (meaning by this 
only ‘ does not occur in our language ’) but because it never had a use. In 
the dictionary there is a word ‘mopus’ which once meant a stupid person. 
Are we entitled to say that ‘mopus’ is a word? It is not wrong to say this, 
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even though the word is never used and no one would now understand you 
if you used it. If we were to say simply ‘ “ Mopus ” is not a word’ we should 
be dangerously near assimilating it to the ‘ farple’ case. On the other hand 
it would be quite wrong to say ‘ Yes ’ if a foreigner were to ask ‘ Is ‘‘ mopus ”’ 
an English word ? ’, for he would then have a right to expect you to be able 
to explain in what verbal and non-verbal contexts he should say ‘ mopus ’ 
so that others could understand. But this you could not do. 

It is not wrong to say both that the chisel is used to carve the stone and 
that the stone is used to make the statue ; but the differences must not be 
overlooked. The former expression is concerned with an instrument by 
means of which we bring about a change in something other than itself. A 
philosophical analogue is a notion like ‘ the emotive use of language ’, where 
language is thought of as an instrument or means for achieving a certain 
end, viz. modifying the emotions of others. The latter notion is not that of 
an instrument but of a medium. These are of logically different orders. 
Thus to predicate an instrumental use for an object does not commit us to 
saying that it has ever in fact been employed in this, or indeed any other, 
way. The use of this chisel is to chisel, even though it may never have been 
used for this purpose or any other. Neither is there even an implicit reference 
to the future employment of the instrument, for to state the use of an instru- 
ment is to make no sort of prediction. On the other hand, statements which 
ascribe a use as a medium to a particular thing, e.g. to this piece of stone 
rather than to stone as contrasted with wood, invariably mention an actual 
occasion of employment. We can only say that this stone has a use as a 
medium if it has been or is being used as such. As we have seen, this is 
not so in the case of statements about the use of instruments nor of those 
concerning the use of kinds of mediums, for example the use of wood versus 
stone for sculpturing or of oil versus butter for cooking. 

Instruments and mediums are related differently to the states of affairs 
which their employment brings about. The former are, roughly, means ; 
they may or may not be essential to the achievement of a specific result. 
Thus the use of a chisel may, but need not be, a causally necessary condition 
for the production of a certain statue, while a particular medium, such as 
stone, is essential to the statue. Without the stone there could not be this 
statue ; a wooden replica would not be this statue. We may therefore come 
to the provisional conclusion, for which we shall find other grounds later, 
that a certain medium is always a necessary condition for the production 
of a given object. It may be observed in passing that this is one of the reasons 
why it would be wrong to describe the stone as a means to the statue. Sup- 
pose it is said that we work in a medium with an instrument. This should 
be compared with the ideas of language, (i) as a medium (‘ We think in 
language ’), and (ii) as an instrument (* Thinking is using language’). These 

propositions in turn should be contrasted with : ‘ We cannot think without 
using language ’. 

(i) The view that language is the medium of thought is an extremely 
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misleading way of stating a philosophical doctrine concerning the correct 
definition of ‘thought ’. It is misleading because it raises irrelevant, but not 
unimportant, puzzles like : Could there be a superhuman being who might 
dispense with language? If we answer the question in the negative, we 
must beware of assimilating this proposition to something like ‘ We could 
not make a statue without using stone ’ ; the analogy would rather be with 
something like ‘. . . without using any material ’, for stone, as distinct from 
brass is the equivalent of a particular language such as Italian. If that is 
so, then ‘ We cannot think without language’ is comparable with ‘ Statues 
cannot be made out of nothing’. Even if we take this to be true, it is by 
no means clear how its truth can be established. Apart from this, it could 
be argued that the proposition is far from certainly true, for perhaps God 
could make a statue out of nothing. This recalls us to the concept of a being 
who can think without language, possessing perhaps the intuitive under- 
standing to which Kant refers. The important question that now arises 
is : Is it correct to call this ‘thinking’? That is, is this a satisfactory defin- 
ition of ‘thought’? Creating a statue ex nihilo is not much like carving a 
lump of stone ; to deny that God is a sculptor is not necessarily to place 
any limitation on His powers. 

‘We think in symbols’ is in many ways analogous to ‘I paint in oils’, 
How, on this analogy, should we describe the difference between an instru- 
ment and a medium? At first sight there appear to be two important 
differentiae. A medium does not produce effects, nor do we choose it in 
the same way that we choose an instrument. Nevertheless we do choose 
mediums, e.g. ‘I decided on oils because I wanted a thick texture’; nor 
would it be obviously incorrect to say that the thick texture is a result of 
using the oils. It is none the less true that a medium does not produce an 
effect, because a medium is part of the outcome, whereas an instrument is 
not. The only reason why it is incorrect to say that a medium produces 
an effect is because it produces a result. This will be elucidated later. 

(ii) The instrumental formulation of the relation between language and 
thought is no improvement, because it leaves us uncertain whether we are 
dealing with a logical principle or an empirical generalisation. Certainly, if 
‘ Thinking is using language ’ is true, then ‘ We cannot think without using 
language ’ also follows. Suppose a man maintains that one cannot row with- 
out oars ; he may abandon this principle if it is pointed out that a boat may 
be propelled by paddles or by the hands of the passengers. But he may 
not ; he will perhaps say that just propelling a boat is not rowing, it must 
be done with oars. In this case his statement is a badly expressed definition 
of ‘rowing’ on a par with the philosophical definition ‘ Thinking is using 
language ’. 

The ideas of choosing and getting results are important in elucidating 
some of the features of ‘use’. An instrument is something whose employ- 
ment produces a certain effect. Even if it be true that we use language 
(or, more generally, symbols) in order to think, it does not follow that 
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symbols are instruments, because to think is not always to try to produce 
an effect. This is not to deny that language may occasionally be employed 
as an instrument, e.g. in the mouth of an orator or salesman. It may now 
be objected : ‘ Thinking is not an attempt to produce an effect because 
it is not a causal process—but to think is to try to produce a result’. This 
is only sometimes true, for example of calculations, but it is a notion that 
is difficult to apply to my recollection of the beauties of Florence. It might 
be said ‘ That’s not thinking, it is merely daydreaming’. Well, it may be 
or it may not. In any event many philosophers have held that one cannot 
even daydream without symbols of some kind, because there must be some 
mechanism for bringing before the mind an object that is not present to 
the senses. This brings up once more the idea of an instrument, a very 
wonderful one which acts at a distance. 


2. Ustne SENTENCES 

In some recent philosophical writing the concept of ‘use’ has been 
applied to sentences ; it has been held that a sentence can be ‘ used’ to 
make a statement or assertion. The intention here has been to explain 
the difference between the mere utterance of the words of a sentence, perhaps 
in reporting a conversation, telling a joke, acting, or testing a microphone, 
and the making of a statement, i.e. committing oneself to what is said. 
This distinction can also be drawn with respect to written sentences ; if I 
write down a sentence in order to test a fountain pen I am not thereby 
asserting anything. 

The difference between utterances and statements is undoubtedly a 
real and important one ; but is it best expressed by saying that sentences 
are used to make statements? Only some utterances are statements ; but 
all statements are utterances. (By ‘ utterance’ here I mean a ‘ sentence- 
token’). Statements are not a species of utterance, although groans and 
expletives are ; nor are they, as Wittgenstein has shown, utterances accom- 
panied by some parallel and interior ‘act of meaning’. Very roughly, a 
statement is an utterance made in the kind of circumstance in which the 
sentence in question would normally be taken literally. Therefore the fact 
that one cannot make a statement without uttering a sentence is a matter 
of logic ; the impossibility is a logical one. We can now see the absurdity 
of one possible interpretation of the sentence: ‘Sentences are used to 
make statements ’. 

(i) If this is taken to mean that sentences are only one of a number of 
available ways of making assertions, then it is not only false but absurd, 
since it contradicts the definition of ‘ assertion’. But, it may now be ob- 
jected, this must be wrong, because it amounts to saying that there could 
not be any other way of making statements than by uttering sentences ; 
yet in fact we can and do make statements in other ways. A man who 
waves a red flag is asserting the presence of danger. Let us generalise this 
point by imagining a society with a non-verbal language, perhaps of gestures, 
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in which each sign conveys the meaning of words like ‘ red ’, ‘ now’, ‘ here’, 
etc. It seems apparent that simple statements could be made in this langu. 
age, e.g. “Red here now’ ; but note that this is plausible only if we tacitly 
assume that in addition to the individual signs there are syntactical rules 
governing their combinations. In that case the signs and their combinations 
will be precisely analogous to words and sentences. (The necessity for 
these syntactical rules follows analytically from our initial supposition of 
a language of gesture, for without such rules nothing could be said, i.e. there 
would not be a language.) If we now ask ‘ How in this language would one 
define a statement as distinct from an utterance ?’, it is clear that the 
objection we are considering is misconceived, because in such a language 
statement would be defined as a gesture occurring in the kind of context in 
which it would normally be taken literally. A man performing physical 
exercises would not be making statements. Hence of this language it would 
be quite correct to say ‘ An assertion cannot be made without gestures ’, as 
it is also correct to say of verbal, i.e. human, languages, ‘ An assertion cannot 
be made without using a sentence’. This does not rule out the possibility 
that in either language special notational rules might be introduced which 
correlate particular sentences (whether composed of words or, e.g. gestures) 
with some symbol, or symbols of a different kind. What is important, 
however, is that in these procedures an original sentence form is presupposed, 
in which case there will have to be criteria for distinguishing between the 
mere utterance of a sentence and the making of a statement. In order to 
show this it was necessary to consider a complete non-verbal language. 

Let us now examine further constructions that may be put upon the 
sentence : ‘Sentences are used for making statements ’. 

(ii) It may be taken to mean that any given sentence may, in certain 
circumstances, be uttered for other purposes than that of conveying to 
others its literal meaning, and also that in these circumstances the utterance 
would not, as a rule, be taken literally. As we have seen, this is quite true, 
so that it is not wrong to say of a given sentence that it has been, or could 
be, used to make a statement ; similarly, the proposition ‘Sentences are 
used for making statements ’ may be taken simply to focus our attention 
on the statement-making use of sentences in general. Interpreted in this 
way the locution is significant and indeed true ; it is, nevertheless, dangerous, 
for it is easily confused with the third ioteupestution. 

(iii) According to this, the sentence is taken to apply to particular 
sentences and statements in such a way that a given assertion A, is said to 
be made by the wse of a certain sentence 8,. A number of difficulties now 
arise. 

Clearly, to be in a position to be able to use something is also, logically, 
to be in a position to be able to refrain from doing so. Compare : ‘ He used 
offensive language’. Furthermore, to be able to use X to do Y is also, 
logically, to be able to use Z to do Y. I can say that I use something to do 
so and so only if I could have used something else to do the same thing. If 
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‘yse’ is being used correctly it entails that there are alternatives, i.e. that 
there is a possibility of choice. (Here we may recall that the O.E.D. describes 
an instrument as a means.) Hence if it is correct to say that a certain sen- 
tence S, is used to make a particular assertion A,, then it must be possible 
to make A, by the use of a different sentence S,. 

This raises the question of the limits within which there are alternative, 
ie. Synonymous, sentences that can be employed to make a given assertion. 
Before we investigate this I must point out that two considerations which 
may now appear relevant are not in fact so. The fact that one may make a 
certain statement by using either an English sentence or its equivalent in 
any other language is not connected with my argument because I am con- 
cerned with ‘ statement ’ as meaning something that is made in a particular 
language (cf. J. L. Austin in P.A.S. Supplementary Vol. xxiv, p. 144). The 
second irrelevancy concerns yet another interpretation of the sentence 
‘Sentences are used for making statements ’. 

(iv) Suppose you say of Jones ‘ He is ill’ ; I say to Jones ‘ You are ill’ ; 
and Jones says ‘I am ill’. These three speakers are using not only different 
sentences but sentences with different meanings in order to make ‘ the same 
statement’ (cf. P. F. Strawson, ibid., pp. 131-2). What we must notice 
here is that the situation is described from the point of view of a spectator, 
as it were, who compares the various sentences that are uttered with the 
statement that is in fact made. None of the protagonists, in order to make 
that assertion, could have used either of the sentences uttered by the others ; 
that is, they were not in a position to choose with which sentence to make 
the statement. 

I have so far argued that we can properly speak of ‘ using’ a sentence 
only if there are other, synonymous, sentences which we could have chosen 
to do the job. This is not, of course, to say that ‘ use ’ must be confined to 
those cases where there is an actual weighing up of alternative means followed 
by an explicit decision to adopt one of them. 

Three further arguments may be advanced in support of this thesis. 
They apply only to those sentences for which there are no synonymous 
forms in the language. 

(a) It is clear that the proposition ‘X is used for Y (or to make Y)’ 
entails ‘ X and Y are not the same’. In the light of this, consider the fol- 
lowing dialogue. A: ‘I used sentence “S,” to make a statement’. B: 
‘What statement ?’ A can only reply by saying ‘ Well, simply the state- 
ment that S,’, or words to that effect. But by this reply he adds nothing 
to what has already been conveyed by his quotation of the sentence. Here 
we can detect one of the sources of confusion about the relations between 
‘sentence ’ and ‘statement’. It is true that the expression ‘ the statement 
that S,’ is different in meaning from both ‘S,’ and ‘the sentence §, ’. 
From this it has been quite erroneously concluded that the statement 
that S, is different from S, itself ; hence it has seemed plausible to say that 
the statement is made by means of 8,. The statement that 8, is not, however, 
different from §, ; it is simply a token of 8, in a certain sort of context. 
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(b) If we are told that Smith has made a certain statement we normally 
know eo ipso what sentence he has ‘ used ’, in a similar sort of way to that 
in which if we are told that Smith has sung a song we are at the same time 
informed that he has ‘ used ’ his voice. These are obviously misuses of ‘ use’, 

(c) We are trying to clarify the relation between a statement and the 
corresponding sentence. A different way of putting the problem would be 
to say that we are concerned with the logical connections between the words 
‘sentence ’ and ‘ statement’. The relation between the two can be partially 
clarified if we consider the reason why it is distorted by the formula ‘ One 
is forced or compelled to use a certain sentence if one is to make a certain 
statement ’. The sort of situations that are correctly described in this way 
are invariably exceptional ones in which circumstances have narrowed the 
normal field of choice. A state of affairs where for empirical reasons there 
are no alternatives to choose from is of a different order from the kind of 
situation in respect of which it does not make sense to talk of different ways 
of doing a certain thing, for example, making a statement. The former case 
is illustrated by this dialogue. A: ‘I have just flown from New York’. 
B : ‘ Did you use an aeroplane?’ A: ‘ Yes, I was compelled to use an aero- 
plane ’. What is bizarre here is that if he had flown he could not have helped 
flying by plane ; but this ‘could not have helped’ is a purely empirical 
notion, liable to modification if facts alter, for instance if transatlantic 
rocket flights became commonplave. 

It is not for this kind of reason that we are compelled to use a certain 
sentence in order to make a given statement. This is not an empirical 
necessity, and is independent of factual or technological discoveries. As we 
have seen, special notational rules may enable us to make a statement 
without employing what may be called the standard sentence, but this does 
not go to show that the connection between a statement and the corres- 
ponding sentence is an empirical one. Nor does it show, as is commonly 
supposed, that the relation between sentence and statement is best described 
as a matter of convention. If, as is often the case, this phrase is intended 
merely to deny that the relation is one of logical necessity, this is a point 
that could be made in a much less misleading form. It is misleading because 
a convention, properly understood, is a practical rule ; we have a real choice 
whether or not to act in accordance with it. This freedom of choice is un- 
affected by the fact that sanctions may be attached to infringements of 
convention ; in fact, if there were no freedom of choice sanctions would be 
pointless. If, however, we wish to make a certain assertion we have, with 
the exception of simple synonymous sentences, no choice between the 
verbal forms that we are to employ. 

(v) Another sense in which it may be said that a certain sentence is 
‘ used ’ stretches the word ‘ use ’ to a lesser extent than any of the interpre- 
tations we have so far discussed. It is significant that in this fifth sense 
of ‘use’ as applied to sentences there is no question of a statement being 
made. Suppose that a foreign agent is ordered to meet his ‘ contact’, who 
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is unknown to him, at a certain time and place. He is instructed to go up 
to whoever is standing there, get into conversation and say ‘ The weather is 
bad again to-day’. The other will make himself known by replying ‘ Yes, 
but it will be better to-morrow’. Similarly, an elocutionist’s pupil who 
repeats ‘The rains in Spain stay mainly in the plains, they say’ is also 
using the sentence in a special sense. The purposes of mutual recognition, 
and of the proper pronunciation of the vowel could be achieved in altogether 
different ways, that is, without using any sentences at all. This is therefore 
not the same sense of ‘ use ’ as that in which one of a number of synonymous 
sentences can be said to be used to make a given assertion, because in this 
case the purpose of making the statement cbuld be achieved only if some 
other sentence were uttered. The spy and the elocutionist are treating the 
sentence as one means or ‘ instrument’ amongst a large number of others 
of disparate kinds which would serve equally, or nearly, as well. To the 
extent to which this field of choice is wider than that open to the man who 
has to choose between synonymous sentences in order to make an assertion, 
so do we have more right to say that in these cases the sentences are used. 

Let us now examine these problems on the supposition that there is 
more than one sentence with which a certain assertion can be made, i.e. 
that there are at least two synonymous sentences. Consider the following : 
‘It is raining very hard’ ; ‘ It is raining in torrents’ ; ‘It is raining cats 
and dogs ’ ; ‘ It is raining like hell’. All these, it seems to me, are synony- 
mous ; the utterance of any of them in a given context will make the same 
assertion as the utterances of any of the others. Our dialogue is no longer 
quite so absurd. E.g., A: ‘I said that it was raining very hard, and he 
looked shocked’. B: ‘ What sentence did you use?’ A: ‘I said “It is 
raining like hell” ’. That there are synonymous sentences explains the 
not uncommon experience of considering and choosing, in the light of factors 
such as social convention or the mood or abilities of an audience, which of 
various possible sentences to utter in order to make a particular statement. 
In these cases there is nothing wrong in saying that the sentence in question 
is used to make the statement, for here they are not identical; one can 
report the statement that was made in a different form of words from the 
sentence that was uttered. 

We are now in a position to distinguish between two very closely related 
senses of ‘ use’ as applied to sentences. One may say that 8, was used to 
make a statement, intending thereby to deny that it was uttered as part of 
joke, story, etc. Or one may say that 8S, (e.g. ‘ It is raining very hard ’) 
has been used to make a statement in order to deny that 8, (e.g. ‘It is 
raining cats and dogs’) was uttered. These are separate sense of ‘ use’ ; 
or, more accurately, to be told that S, rather than S, has been used to make 
a certain statement is to be told something different about S, than merely 
that it has been used to make an assertion and not uttered as, for example, 
part of a charade. 

The numerous problems about synonymity are not, I think, relevant to 
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my argument, although of course I am assuming that there are synonymous 
sentences, i.e. different sentences with the same meaning. There are, how. 
ever, some difficulties concerning the criteria of difference between sentences 
that are more intimately connected with this discussion. At first sight it 


seems that the question ‘ How can we tell that two sentences are not the _ 


same ?’ can be answered simply by inspecting the sentences in question in 
the light of the principle : ‘ It is necessary and sufficient for 8, to differ from 
S, that at least one word in each should be different, or that the number of 
words should be different’. It would doubtless be necessary to introduce 
some complications to do with punctuation, but we need not deal with this 
since the principle is open to a much graver objection. It has the absurd 
and paradoxical consequence that ‘ John loves Mary ’ and ‘ Mary loves John’ 
must be regarded as the same sentence. Perhaps we might rescue the prin- 
ciple by adding some rider about word order, but it seems that this would lead 
to intolerable complexity and clumsiness. It appears, then, that the criterion 
of difference between sentences must take account of their meaning. There 
are two ways in which this may be done. 

(i) Suppose that we say that S, ‘ John loves Mary’ and 8, ‘ Mary loves 
John’ ‘express’ different propositions with different logical entailments. 
The notion of a ‘ proposition ’ is open to many objections. The most recent 
of these have been stated by logicians who believe that they need refer only 
to sentences and statements. In expounding this view Mr. P. F. Strawson 
says the following : ‘ The sentence may have a single meaning which is 
precisely what, as in these cases, allows it to be used to make different 
statements. So it will not do to identify the statement either with the 
sentence or with the meaning of the sentence’ (Introduction to Logical 
Theory, p. 4). So far so good ; but why, we may ask, could we not hold 
that the ‘ single meaning ’ of a sentence to which Strawson refers is simply 
the ‘ proposition ’ beloved of more traditional logicians ? Strawson’s answer 
to this is, I take it, that the relations of logical compatibility and incompati- 
bility hold not between sentences but between statements. This seems to 
be the burden of these remarks, which immediately follow the passage just 
quoted. ‘A particular statement is identified, not only by reference to the 
words used, but also to the circumstances in which they are used, and, some- 
times, to the identity of the person using them. No one would be tempted 
to say that the sentence “ I am over six foot tall’ was inconsistent with the 
sentence “ You are under six foot tall.”” But plainly they can be used, in 
certain circumstances, to make statements which are inconsistent with each 
other ; i.e., in the case where the second sentence is addressed to the man 
by whom the first senetnce is uttered ’. 

(ii) According to Strawson, then, it is impossible to identify the meaning 
of a sentence without reference to the statements which it may be ‘ used’ 
to make. 8, and 8, are therefore to be distinguished in terms of the different 
statements that can be made by them. (This is, presumably, a different 
sense of ‘ different statement’ from that in which Strawson allows that a 
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given sentence can be used to make different statements.) This view, it 
seems to me, leads to a quandary. It will be remembered that the problem 
of distinguishing between 8, and S§, arose in the first place because we wanted 
a criterion for distinguishing between sentences themselves, independently 
of the statements that may be made by means of them. Now if it is correct 
to regard a sentence as a sort of instrument, as it were, by whose use asser- 
tions are made, it is surely very odd that they should turn out to be indis- 
tinguishable from each other without reference to these assertions. It 
seems that if the notion of ‘ proposition’ is not admitted, then neither 
‘sentence ’ nor ‘ statement’ is definable independently of the other. Not 
all circles are vicious, and perhaps this one, which recalls Professor Quine’s 
difficulties over analyticity and synonymity (in From a Logical Point of 
View, p. 23), need not embarrass us. 

We should remember that the problem about the difference between 
§, and §, arises from the fact that in English (and also French since the 13th 
century) word order performs the function of case endings in most other 
languages. Compare the Latin forms ‘ Joannes amat Mariam ’ and ‘ Joannem 
amat Maria ’, where word order is of no consequence. 

In this section I have been trying to show that there are important differ- 
ences in the ‘ logical grammar’ of two expressions that are often regarded 
as synonymous. (a) ‘ A sentence is used to make a statement’. (Or: ‘A 
statement is made by means of a sentence ’.) (b) ‘ A statement is made in 
a sentence ’, or, more accurately, ‘in the utterance of a sentence’. I have 
argued that (b) represents the correct view of the relation between ‘ sen- 
tence’ and ‘ statement’; I have put this by saying that a statement is a 
sentence-token in a certain context. 

In reaching this conclusion I advanced two main arguments against 
formula (a). These were: (i) That ‘use’ is bound up with ‘choice’, so 
that in the absence of synonymous and therefore alternative sentences it is 
logically improper to say that a sentence is ‘used’ to make a statement. 
(ii) By examining various ways in which different things are used, i.e. 
different senses of ‘ use ’, I have tried to show that ‘ sentence ’ is not related 
to ‘statement’ as either ‘tool’ is to ‘artefact’, or ‘medium’ to that 
which is embodied in the medium. 

A further argument, which I shall state very briefly, is as follows. The 
concept of ‘use’ is closely connected with those of ‘learning’ and ‘ for- 
getting’; when we learn to handle a language, as distinct from learning 
etymological or philological facts about it, what we learn, and what we 
can forget, is the use of expressions within the language. Now ‘ expression ’ 
here can refer only to the components of sentences, whether individual words 
or stock phrases, for it is impossible to attach sense to the idea that we can 
learn or forget how to use sentences ; a fortiori it is mistaken to say that 
sentences are used. 

It may now be objected that my thesis leads to the absurd and para- 
doxical consequence that the expression ‘ different ways of making a state- 
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ment’ is meaningless. A man may make a statement (in a rather special 
sense of the word) to the police by telephone or letter or dictation ; he may 
state that he has had the sack sadly, joyfully or ironically. I have not, 
however, said anything to impugn the significance of any of this, since | 
have been concerned only with the philosophical idea that statements are 
made by means of sentences, i.e. the conception that sentences are a kind 
of instrument. 

My argument applies, mutatis mutandis, to the notion that language itself 
is an instrument. I can choose whether to speak in English or Italian, or in 
a dialect of my own language, or even in a language that I have invented. 
But I cannot choose whether to talk (or think) in a language, and thus it is 
misleading to say that I use language. We can now see why the conception 
of language as a medium, although erroneous, is less so than the idea that 
it is an instrument. I cannot paint this picture without using these oils in 
an analogous way to that in which I cannot make this statement without 
using this sentence. There is a much closer analogy between the sentence 
and the oils than there is between the sentence and the brush (instrument) 
with which the painting is produced. This is an analogy but not an identity ; 
for although the oils, unlike the brush, are present in the picture, the way in 
which the sentence is present in the statement is somewhat different since, 
as we have seen, a statement is no more than the utterance of a sentence 
in a certain sort of context. Another weakness of this analogy has already 
been noted in connection with the idea that language in general is an instru- 
ment. We can choose to keep quiet on a particular subject in a roughly 
similar way to that in which we can choose whether or not to paint this 
particular picture. It is also a matter of choice whether we shall paint 
pictures at all, in any medium. But it is not open to us to choose whether to 
use a language in our thinking and our talking, and for this reason one 
cannot rightly say that in these activities we ‘ use’ language. 


3. LanaeuaGE GAMES 


The burden of these reflections may perhaps become clearer if we con- 
sider some examples of the sort of philosophical language that has been 
criticised. At various places in his Philosophical Investigations Wittgenstein 
says the following : 

(i) Look at the word ‘ to think ’ as a tool (p. 113). 

(ii) Look at the sentence as an instrument, and at its sense as its employ- 
ment (p. 126). 

(iii) Language is an instrument. Its concepts are instruments (p. 151). 

(iv) This does not make the propositions ‘ He is much depressed’ and ‘I 
am sixty years old’ into similar instruments (p. 224). 

According to Wittgenstein, then, words, sentences, propositions, concepts 

and language itself are all instruments. This is to claim that these concepts, 

of very different logical types, are more alike than they are ; paradoxically, 

the greatest contribution to the elucidation of these differences has been 
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made by Wittgenstein himself. We must therefore ask ourselves what 
can be meant by classifying these entities as instruments. Let us consider 
this question by reference to a notion to which Wittgenstein attaches great 
importance—that of a language game. Wittgenstein holds that the nature 
of language can be illuminated by constructing and analysing various 
artificial languages or language games ; these throw into prominence easily 
neglected but important features of the natural languages in which we speak 
and think. Our problem may therefore be re-stated as follows : what sort 
of instrument is it whose nature is to be explained by reference to a game ? 
Clearly, one might suppose, the objects used in the playing of the game, 
such as goalposts, chessmen and cricket bats. Now in this familiar sense 
of the word ‘ game’ we also play games with language, for example tongue- 
twisters, eenie-meenie miney mo, etc. The significance or role of words 
and expressions within such games is explicable in precisely the same sense 
as that of the components in non-verbal games. However, verbal games 
of this sort are entirely different from the artificial languages which Witt- 
genstein calls ‘language games’. It is not easy to see why Wittgenstein 
gave the name ‘ game ’ to these language models. This is not a mere stylistic 
quibble, because there is here a philosophical issue of some importance. 
This is as follows. Wittgenstein maintains that the meaning of the phrase 
‘rules for the use of an expression’ can be brought out by comparing the 
language as a whole with a game such as chess, and a particular expression 
in the language with a chess-man. Operating in a calculus is in many ways 
not unlike playing a game of chess; but talking or writing in a natural 
language such as Spanish or German is not at all similar. Wittgenstein’s 
analogy is questionable. The essence of a game of chess is that it consists 
of a series of moves ; but to use a natural language, as distinct from a cal- 
culus, is not necessarily to make moves at all. Admittedly we sometimes 
do things with language that are analogous to the making of moves in 
chess, for instance in the conduct of an argument or the cross-examination 
of a witness. We make moves in chess and, by analogy, in the conduct of 
a military campaign ; a move is a stage in the development of these things. 
Note that the fact that we sometimes make moves with language in arguing, 
etc., is quite compatible with my criticism of the Wittgensteinian view that 
the meaning (rules for the use) of an expression within a natural language 
can be compared with the rules of chess as they determine the moves that 
can be made with, say, a rook. Making moves with language is only one 
of a host of things that can be done with it, and hence the concept of ‘a 
move’ cannot be invoked as an explanation of the general problem of 
meaning within a language, since ex hypothesi this must include all these 
multifarious employments. It is not misleading to regard a calculus on 
the analogy of a game because to prove a theorem in a calculus is to reach 
a stage in the development of the system which corresponds to the way in 
which the making of a move is a stage in the progress of the game. 

The difference between ordinary language on the one hand and chess and 
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calculi on the other may be brought out in another way. Let us imagine a 
game in which we actually make moves with words. There are a number 
of counters, each with a word or expression written on it. The object of 
the game is to form sentences of the greatest possible length. Each player 
is dealt a number of the counters ; a turn consists in a player picking up a 
counter from the pile, forming a sentence if he can, and discarding a counter. 
In forming sentences the player is allowed to split up and change round 
the words in the sentences that he has already formed. (These rules are 
very similar to those of a game called Lexicon). In this game the partici- 
pants are in the strictest sense making moves with words, and the game as 
a whole may properly be compared to chess. But how different from talking 
and writing it is! For in order to be able to make moves with words in 
this game it is essential to know the language well in the first place. It is 
only possible to make moves with words if we can already do other things 
with them. Hence one cannot explain what it is to be able to use a word by 
reference to the idea of making a move with it. In my hypothetical word- 
game a word is ‘ used’ in precisely the same sense as a bishop is used in 
chess or De Morgan’s theorem in Boolean algebra. There is no need to labour 
the fundamental differences between these two kinds of structure and ordin- 
ary discourse ; how then can it be assumed that the logical properties of 
the latter can be revealed by treating them as if they were elements in 
formalized systems? A further point that emerges from our imaginary 
word-game is this : if in the game we are making moves with words in the 
strict sense, then to talk of making moves with language in the conduct of 
an argument, etc., is to employ an analogy which could be misleading. 

I conclude, then, that an illuminating explanation of what it is to use 
an expression in a calculus (or game) is an inadequate explanation of what it 
is to use an expression in a natural language. 


4. Two PROBLEMS 


In these remarks I have been principally concerned with the notions 
of an instrument and a medium ; no attempt has been made to give a general 
account of the complex logical properties of ‘use’. In conclusion I shall 
indicate two problems that any such analysis must clarify. 

(a) Grammar does not make it plain, although reflection does, that the 
use of a thing is not a property of it. The distinction between a genuine 
property of X, denoted by a predicate, and the use or function of X becomes 
clear if we consider the very different sorts of ways in which we discover 
the properties as distinct from the uses of a thing. There are, however, 
dangers in this phrase ‘a thing’ because it leads to the natural but false 
assumption that anything of which use is made is an instrument, i.e. a 
material object. Of a boxer it is proper to say : ‘ He uses his fists’ ; ‘ He 
uses his reach ’ ; ‘ He uses a left jab ’ ; ‘ He uses the ring’. (This last sentence 
may have two quite different meanings.) To be instructed in the use of 
some of these is not to be instructed in the use of objects ; a left jab and the 
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reach of one’s arms are not things, and hence cannot be tools for performing 
a job. Not everything of which use is made is an instrument, or, as L. J. 
Cohen says in a slightly different context, ‘ tool-names are far from being 
the only accusatives which follow the verb “to use” ’.* Thus the fact that 
it is proper to say that we use language does not entail that it is not mis- 
leading to think of language as an instrument. 

(b) Expressions of the form ‘ the use of X ’ in which ‘ X ’ can be replaced 
by the present participle of a verb have received little attention from philo- 
sophers. In general, Western philosophy is much more concerned with 
nouns than with verbs; things are often thought to be more important 
than activities. Even when a philosopher is dealing with a type of activity 
he usually cannot resist the temptation to hypostatise it by means of a 
noun and so transform it into a kind of entity. In philosophical writing 
one rarely encounters questions like : ‘What does thinking consist of ? ’ 
or ‘ How do we choose ? ’ ; these issues are commonly presented in the form : 
‘What is the nature of thought (or the understanding) ?’ ; or ‘ What is the 
nature of the will?’ Therefore it is important to elucidate the connections, 
and the lack of them, between the philosophical question ‘ What is the use 
(or uses) of language ?’ and the numerous different sorts of circumstances 
in which we would naturally ask : ‘ What is the use of talking (or writing) ? ’ 

There are certainly clear differences between ‘use’ as meaning ‘ mode 
of employment ’ and ‘ use’ as meaning ‘ utility ’ or ‘ value’. This, however, 
takes us only a small part of the way towards an answer to the problem, if 
only because the actual employment of language is a form of action. Hence 
an investigation of ‘ ordinary language’ cannot dispense with the notions 
of purpose or utility. To make a statement is to do something, so that 
logic, regarded as the investigation of what is actually said, cannot be 
divorced from a theory of action. This is the only truth in the doctrine of 
pragmatism, but it is an important and neglected one. It should be observed 
that this view does not involve the so-called error of ‘ psychologism ’, for a 
philosophical theory of action, whether verbal or non-verbal, is no more a 
matter of psychology than moral philosophy is a psychological enquiry 
into the origins of moral judgment. 


C. K. Grant 
University of Nottingham. 


Sloc. cit., p. 7. 
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EXTREME AND RESTRICTED UTILITARIANISM 


I 


Utilitarianism is the doctrine that the rightness of actions is to be judged 
by their consequences. What do we mean by ‘ actions’ here? Do we mean 
particular actions or do we mean classes of actions? According to which 
way we interpret the word ‘actions’ we get two different theories, both of 
which merit the appellation ‘ utilitarian ’. 

(1) If by ‘actions’ we mean particular individual actions we get the 
sort of doctrine held by Bentham, Sidgwick, and Moore. According to this 
doctrine we test individual actions by their consequences, and general 
rules, like ‘ keep promises’, are mere rules of thumb which we use only to 
avoid the necessity of estimating the probable consequences of our actions 
at every step. The rightness or wrongness of keeping a promise on a par- 
ticular occasion depends only on the goodness or badness of the consequences 
of keeping or of breaking the promise on that particular occasion. Of 
course part of the consequences of breaking the promise, and a part to which 
the extreme utilitarian will normally ascribe decisive importance, will be 
the weakening of faith in the institution of promising. However, if the good- 
ness of the consequences of breaking the rule is in toto greater than the good- 
ness of the consequences of keeping it, then we must break the rule, ir- 
respective of whether the goodness of the consequences of everybody’s obeying 
the rule is or is not greater than the consequences of everybody’s breaking 
it. To put it shortly, rules do not matter, save per accidens as rules of thumb 
and as de facto social institutions with which the utilitarian has to reckon 
when estimating consequences. I shall call this doctrine ‘extreme utili- 
tarianism ’. 

(2) A more modest form of utilitarianism has recently become fashion- 
able. The doctrine is to be found in Toulmin’s book The Place of Reason 
in Ethics, in Nowell-Smith’s Ethics (though I think Nowell-Smith has 
qualms), in John Austin’s Lectures on Jurisprudence (Lecture II), and even 
in J. S. Mill, if Urmson’s interpretation of him is correct (Philosophical 
Quarterly, Vol. 3, pp. 33-39, 1953). Part of its charm is that it appears to 
resolve the dispute in moral philosophy between intuitionists and utili- 
tarians in a way which is very neat. The above philosophers hold, or seem 
to hold, that moral rules are more than rules of thumb. In general the right- 
ness of an action is not to be tested by evaluating its consequences but 
only by considering whether or not it falls under a certain rule. Whether 
the rule is to be considered an acceptable moral rule, is, however, to be 


1Based on a paper read to the Victorian Branch of the Australasian Association 
of Psychology and Philosophy, October 1955. 
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decided by considering the consequences of adopting the rule. Broadly, 
then, actions are to be tested by rules and rules by consequences. The only 

3M cases in which we must test an individual action directly by its consequences 
are (a) when the action comes under two different rules, one of which en- 
joins it and one of which forbids it, and (6) when there is no rule whatever 
that governs the given case. I shall call this doctrine ‘ restricted utilitar- 
ianism ’. 
idged It should be noticed that the distinction I am making cuts across, and 
mean is quite different from, the distinction commonly made between hedonistic 
which and ideal utilitarianism. Bentham was an extreme hedonistic utilitarian 
th of and Moore an extreme ideal utilitarian, and Toulmin (perhaps) could be 
classified as a restricted ideal utilitarian. A hedonistic utilitarian holds that 
t the the goodness of the consequences of an action is a function only of its pleasur- 
» this ableness and an ideal utilitarian, like Moore, holds that pleasurableness is 
neral not even a necessary condition of goodness. Mill seems, if we are to take 
ly to his remarks about higher and lower pleasures seriously, to be neither a 
tions pure hedonistic nor a pure ideal utilitarian. He seems to hold that pleasur- 
par- ableness is a necessary condition for goodness, but that goodness is a function 
*nces of other qualities of mind as well. Perhaps we can call him a quasi-ideal , 
, & utilitarian. When we say that a state of mind is good I take it that we are/ 
rhich expressing some sort of rational preference. When we say that it is pleasurable 
ll be I take it that we are saying that it is enjoyable, and when we say that some- 
‘ood- thing is a higher pleasure I take it that we are saying that it is more truly, 
‘ood- or more deeply, enjoyable. I am doubtful whether ‘ more deeply enjoyable ’ 
», ir- does not just mean, ‘ more enjoyable, even though not more enjoyable on 
ying { 4 first look’, and so I am doubtful whether quasi-ideal utilitarianism, and 
king possibly ideal utilitarianism too, would not collapse into hedonistic utilitar- ) 
umb ianism on a closer scrutiny of the logic of words like ‘ preference ’, ‘ pleasure ’ 
skon ‘enjoy ’, ‘deeply enjoy ’, and so on. However, it is beside the point of t 
itili- present paper to go into these questions. I am here concerned only with 
the issue between extreme and restricted utilitarianism and am ready to 
ion- concede that both forms of utilitarianism can be either hedonistic or non- 
130N hedonistic. 
has The issue between extreme and restricted utilitarianism can be illustrated 
ven by considering the remark ‘ But suppose everyone did the same’. (Cf. 
ical A. K. Stout’s article in The Australasian Journal of Philosophy, Vol. 32, 
s to pp. 1-29.) Stout distinguishes two forms of the universalisation principle, 
tili- the causal form and the hypothetical form. To say that you ought not to 
e-em do an action A because it would have bad results if everyone (or many 
zht- people) did action A may be merely to point out that while the action A 
but would otherwise be the optimific one, nevertheless when you take into account 
her that doing A will probably cause other people to do A too, you can see that 
be A is not, on a broad view, really optimific. If this causal influence could 
me be avoided (as may happen in the case of a secret desert island promise) 
then we would disregard the universalisation principle. This is the causal 
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form of the principle. A person who accepted the universalisation principle 
in its hypothetical form would be one who was concerned only with what 
would happen if everyone did the action A : he would be totally unconcerned 
with the question of whether in fact everyone would do the action A. That 
is, he might say that it would be wrong not to vote because it would have 
bad results if everyone took this attitude, and he would be totally unmoved 
by arguments purporting to show that my refusing to vote has no effect 
whatever on other people’s propensity to vote. Making use of Stout’s 
distinction, we can say that an extreme utilitarian would apply the uni- 
versalisation principle in the causal form, while a restricted utilitarian would 
apply it in the hypothetical form. 

How are we to decide the issue between extreme and restricted utili- 
tarianism ? I wish to repudiate at the outset that milk and water approach 
which describes itself sometimes as ‘ investigating what is implicit in the 
common moral consciousness ’ and sometimes as ‘ investigating how people 
ordinarily talk about morality ’. We have only to read the newspaper corres- 
pondence about capital punishment or about what should be done with 
Formosa to realise that the common moral consciousness is in part made 
up of superstitious elements, of morally bad elements, and of logically 
confused elements. I address myself to good hearted and benevolent people 
and so I hope that if we rid ourselves of the logical confusion the super- 
stitious and morally bad elements will largely fall away. For even among 
good hearted and benevolent people it is possible to find superstitious and 
morally bad reasons for moral beliefs. These superstitious and morally 
bad reasons hide behind the protective screen of logical confusion. With 
people who are not logically confused but who are openly superstitious or 
morally bad I can of course do nothing. That is, our ultimate pro-attitudes 
may be different. Nevertheless I propose to rely on my own moral con- 
sciousness and to appeal to your moral consciousness and to forget about 
what people ordinarily say. ‘ The obligation to obey a rule’, says Nowell- 
Smith (Ethics, p. 239), ‘does not, in the opinion of ordinary men’, (my 
italics), ‘rest on the beneficial consequences of obeying it in a particular 
case’. What does this prove? Surely it is more than likely that ordinary 
men are confused here. Philosophers should be able to examine the question 
more rationally. 


Il 


For an extreme utilitarian moral rules are rules of thumb. In practice 
the extreme utilitarian will mostly guide his conduct by appealing to the 
rules (‘ do not lie ’, ‘ do not break promises ’, etc.) of common sense morality. 
This is not because there is anything sacrosanct in the rules themselves but 
because he can argue that probably he will most often act in an extreme 
utilitarian way if he does not think as a utilitarian. For one thing, actions 
have frequently to be done in a hurry. Imagine a man seeing a person 
drowning. He jumps in and rescues him, There is no time to reason the 
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matter out, but always this will be the course of action which an extreme 
utilitarian would recommend if he did reason the matter out. If, however, 
the man drowning had been drowning in a river near Berchtesgaden in 
1938, and if he had had the well known black forelock and moustache of 
Adolf Hitler, an extreme utilitarian would, if he had time, work out the 
probability of the man’s being the villainous dietator, and if the probability 
were high enough he would, on extreme utilitarian grounds, leave him to 
drown. The rescuer, however, has not time. He trusts to his instincts and 
dives in and rescues the man. And this trusting to instincts and to moral 
rules can be justified on extreme utilitarian grounds. Furthermore, an 
extreme utilitarian who knew that the drowning man was Hitler would 
nevertheless praise the rescuer, not condemn him. For by praising the 
man he is strengthening a courageous and benevolent disposition of mind, 
and in general this disposition has great positive utility. (Next time, per- 
haps, it will be Winston Churchill that the man saves!) We must never 
forget that an extreme utilitarian may praise actions which he knows to 
be wrong. Saving Hitler was wrong, but it was a member of a class of 
actions which are generally right, and the motive to do actions of this class 
is in general an optimific one. In considering questions of praise and blame 
it is not the expediency of the praised or blamed action that is at issue, 
but the expediency of the praise. It can be expedient to praise an inex- 
pedient action and inexpedient to praise an expedient one. 

Lack of time is not the only reason why an extreme utilitarian may, on 
extreme utilitarian principles, trust to rules of common sense morality. He 
knows that in particular cases where his own interests are involved his 
calculations are likely to be biased in his own favour. Suppose that he is 
unhappily married and is deciding whether to get divorced. He will in all 
probability greatly exaggerate his own unhappiness (and possibly his wife’s) 
and greatly underestimate the harm done to his children by the break up 
of the family. He will probably also underestimate the likely harm done 
by the weakening of the general faith in marriage vows. So probably he 
will come to the correct extreme utilitarian conclusion if he does not in 
this instance think as an extreme utilitarian but trusts to common sense 
morality. 

There are many more and subtle points that could be made in connection 
with the relation between extreme utilitarianism and the morality of com- 
mon sense. All those that I have just made and many more will be found 
in Book IV Chapters 3-5 of Sidgwick’s Methods of Ethics. I think that 
this book is the best book ever written on ethics, and that these chapters 
are the best chapters of the book. As they occur so near the end of a very 
long book they are unduly neglected. I refer the reader, then, to Sidgwick 
for the classical exposition of the relation between (extreme) utilitarianism 
and the morality of common sense. One further point raised by Sidgwick 
in this connection is whether an (extreme) utilitarian ought on (extreme) 
utilitarian principles, to propagate (extreme) utilitarianism among the 
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public. As most people are not very philosophical and not good at empirical 
calculations, it is probable that they will most often act in an extreme 
utilitarian way if they do not try to think as extreme utilitarians. We have 
seen how easy it would be to misapply the extreme utilitarian criterion in 
the case of divorce. Sidgwick seems to think it quite probable that an 
extreme utilitarian should not propagate his doctrine too widely. However, 
the great danger to humanity comes nowadays on the plane of public morality 
—not private morality. There is a greater danger to humanity from the 
hydrogen bomb than from an increase of the divorce rate, regrettable though 
that might be, and there seems no doubt that extreme utilitarianism makes 
for good sense in international relations. When France walked out of the 
United Nations because she did not wish Morocco discussed, she said that 
she was within her rights because Morocco and Algiers are part of her metro- 
politan territory and nothing to do with U.N. This was clearly a legalistic 
if not superstitious argument. We should not be concerned with the so- 
called ‘ rights ’ of France or any other country but with whether the cause 
of humanity would best be served by discussing Morocco in U.N. (I am 
not saying that the answer to this is ‘Yes’. There are good grounds for 
supposing that more harm than good would come by such a discussion.) 
I myself have no hesitation in saying that on extreme utilitarian principles 
we ought to propagate extreme utilitarianism as widely as possible. But 
Sidgwick had respectable reasons for suspecting the opposite. 

The extreme utilitarian, then, regards moral rules as rules of thumb and 
as sociological facts that have to be taken into account when deciding 
what to do, just as facts of any other sort have to be taken into account. 
But in themselves they do not justify any action. ‘t 


: 


Ill 


The restricted utilitarian regards moral rules as more than, rules of 
thumb for short-circuiting calculations of consequences. Generally, he 
argues, consequences are not relevant at all when we are deciding what to 
do in a particular case. In general, they are relevant only to deciding what 
rules are good reasons for acting in a certain way in particular cases. This 
doctrine is possibly a good account of how the modern unreflective twentieth 
century Englishman often thinks about morality, but surely it ‘is monstrous 
as an account of how it is most rational to think about morality. Suppose 
that there is a rule R and that in 99% of cases the best possible results are 
obtained by acting in accordance with R. Then clearly FR is a useful rule 
of thumb ; if we have not time or are not impartial enough to assess the 
consequences of an action it is an extremely good bet that the thing to do 
is to act in accordance with R. But is it not monstrous to suppose that if 
/we have worked out the consequences and if we have perfect faith in the 
impartiality of our calculations, and if we know that in this instance to 
break R will have better results than to keep it, we should nevertheless 
obey the rule? Is it not to erect R into a sort of idol if we keep it when 
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breaking it will prevent, say, some avoidable misery ? Is not this a form of 
superstitious rule-worship (easily explicable psychologically) and not the 
rational thought of a philosopher ? 

The point may be made more clearly if we consider Mill’s comparison 
of moral rules to the tables in the nautical almanack. (Utilitarianism, 
Everyman Edition, pp. 22-23). This comparison of Mill’s is adduced by 
Urmson as evidence that Mill was a restricted utilitarian, but I do not 
think that it will bear this interpretation at all. (Though I quite agree with 
Urmson that many other things said by Mill are in harmony with restricted 
rather than extreme utilitarianism. Probably Mill had never thought very 
much about the distinction and was arguing for utilitarianism, restricted or 
extreme, against other and quite non-utilitarian forms of moral argument.) 
Mill says : ‘ Nobody argues that the art of navigation is not founded on 
astronomy, because sailors cannot wait to calculate the Nautical Almanack. 
Being rational creatures, they go out upon the sea of life with their minds 
made up on the common questions of right and wrong, as well as on many 
of the far more difficult questions of wise and foolish. . . . Whatever we 
adopt as the fundamental principle of morality, we require subordinate 
principles to apply it by ’. Notice that this is, as it stands, only an argument 
for subordinate principles as rules of thumb. The example of the nautical 
almanack is misleading because the information given in the almanack is 
in all cases the same as the information one would get if one made a long 
and laborious calculation from the original astronomical data on which the 
almanack is founded. Suppose, however, that astronomy were different. 
Suppose that the behaviour of the sun, moon and planets was very nearly 
as it is now, but that on rare occasions there were peculiar irregularities 
and discontinuities, so that the almanack gave us rules of the form ‘ in 99% 
of cases where the observations are such and such you can deduce that your 
position is so and so’. Furthermore, let us suppose that there were methods 
which enabled us, by direct and laborious calculation from the original 
astronomical data, not using the rough and ready tables of the almanack, 
to get our correct position in 100% of cases. Seafarers might use the almanack 
because they never had time for the long calculations and they were content 
with a 99% chance of success in calculating their positions. Would it not 
be absurd, however, if they did make the direct calculation, and finding 
that it disagreed with the almanack calculation, nevertheless they ignored 
it and stuck to the almanack conclusion? Of course the case would be 
altered if there were a high enough probability of making slips in the direct 
calculation : then we might stick to the almanack result, liable to error 
though we knew it to be, simply because the direct calculation would be 
open to error for a different reason, the fallibility of the computer. This 
would be analogous to the case of the extreme utilitarian who abides by 
the conventional rule against the dictates of his utilitarian calculations 
simply because he thinks that his calculations are probably affected by 
personal bias. But if the navigator were sure of his direct calculations 
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would he not be foolish to abide by his almanack? I conclude, then, that 
if we change our suppositions about astronomy and the almanack (to which 
there are no exceptions) to bring the case into line with that of morality (to 
whose rules there are exceptions), Mill’s example loses its appearance of 
supporting the restricted form of utilitarianism. Let me say once more 
that I am not here concerned with how ordinary men think about morality 
but with how they ought to think. We could quite well imagine a race of 
sailors who acquired a superstitious reverence for their almanack, even 
though it was only right in 99°% of cases, and who indignantly threw over. 
board any man who mentioned the possibility of a direct calculation. But 
would this behaviour of the sailors be rational ? 

Let us consider a much discussed sort of case in which the extreme 
utilitarian might go against the conventional moral rule. I have promised 
to a friend, dying on a desert island from which I am subsequently rescued, 
that I will see that his fortune (over which I have contol) is given to a jockey 
club. However, when I am rescued I decide that it would be better to give 
the money to a hospital, which can do more good with it. It may be argued 
that I am wrong to give the money to the hospital. But why? (a) The 
hospital can do more good with the money than the jockey club can. (b) The 
present case is unlike most cases of promising in that no one except me 
knows about the promise. In breaking the promise I am doing so with 
complete secrecy and am doing nothing to weaken the general faith in 
promises. That is, a factor, which would normally keep the extreme utili- 
tarian from promise breaking even in otherwise unoptimific cases, does not 
at present operate. (c) There is no doubt a slight weakening in my own 
character as an habitual promise keeper, and moreover psychological tensions 
will be set up in me every time I am asked what the man made me promise 
him to do. For clearly I shall have to say that he made me promise to give 
the money to the hospital, and, since I am an habitual truth teller, this will 
go very much against the grain with me. Indeed I am pretty sure that in 
practice I myself would keep the promise. But we are not discussing what 
my moral habits would probably make me do; we are discussing what I 
ought to do. Moreover, we must not forget that even if it would be most 
rational of me to give the money to the hospital it would also be most rational 
of you to punish or condemn me if you did, most improbably, find out the 
truth (e.g. by finding a note washed ashore in a bottle). Furthermore, I 
would agree that though it was most rational of me to give the money to 
the hospital it would be most rational of you to condemn me for it. We 
/ revert again to Sidgwick’s distinction between the utility of the action and 
the utility of the praise of it. 

Many such issues are discussed by A. K. Stout in the article to which I 
have already referred. I do not wish to go over the same ground again, 
especially as I think that Stout’s arguments support my own point of view. 
It will be useful, however, to consider one other example that he gives. 
Suppose that during hot weather there is an edict that no water must be 
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used for watering gardens. I have a garden and I reason that most people 
are sure to obey the edict, and that as the amount of water that I use will 
be by itself negligible no harm will be done if I use the water secretly. So I 
do use the water, thus producing some lovely flowers which give happiness 
to various people. Still, you may say, though the action was perhaps opti- 
mific, it was unfair and wrong. 

There are several matters to consider. Certainly my action should be 
condemned. We revert once more to Sidgwick’s distinction. A right action 
may be rationally condemned. Furthermore, this sort of offence is normally 
found out. If I have a wonderful garden when everybody else’s is dry and 
brown there is only one explanation. So if I water my garden I am weaken- 
ing my respect for law and order, and as this leads to bad results an extreme 
utilitarian would agree that I was wrong to water the garden. Suppose now 
that the case is altered and that I can keep the thing secret : there is a 
secluded part of the garden where I grow flowers which I give away anony- 
mously to a home for old ladies. Are you still so sure that I did the wrong 
thing by watering my garden ? However, this is still a weaker case than that 
of the hospital and the jockey club. There will be tensions set up within’ 
myself : my secret knowledge that I have broken the rule will make it 
hard for me to exhort others to keep the rule. These psychological ill effects 
in myself may be not inconsiderable : directly and indirectly they may lead 
to harm which is at least of the same order as the happiness that the old 
ladies get from the flowers. You can see that on an extreme utilitarian 
view there are two sides to the question. 

So far I have been considering the duty of an extreme utilitarian in a 
predominantly non-utilitarian society. The case is altered if we consider 
the extreme utilitarian who lives in a society every member, or most mem- 
bers, of which can be expected to reason as he does. Should he water his 
flowers now? (Granting, what is doubtful, that in the case already con- 
sidered he would have been right to water his flowers.) Clearly not. For 
what is rational for him will be rational for others. Hence by a reductio ad 
absurdum argument we see that it would be rational for none. Even without 
the edict, no one would water their flowers in a drought. (At least if the 
chance of doing so secretly were equal to all.) Notice that in this sort of 
case the extreme utilitarian in an extreme utilitarian society does not need 
edicts to keep him in order. In order to see better what is at issue let us 
consider a simplified situation which can be treated schematically in a 
quasi-mathematical fashion. Suppose that there is a country, peopled by 
extreme utilitarians, in which there are no traffic rules. Suppose that four 

extreme utilitarians are converging in cars on to a cross-roads, so that, 
unless they do something about it, they will simultaneously crash. Suppose 
also that each has an urgent appointment (to catch a train, say) and that 
the delay of a few seconds in stopping to avoid a crash is likely to cost him 
or other people fairly dear. Let us temporarily espouse the fiction that good- 
ness and badness can be measured quantitatively and try to treat our 
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situation as though it were part of a theory of games. We must consider 
the following possibilities. If A goes on and B, C and D stop no harm ig 
done and humanity gains m points. If A goes on and B goes on and @ 
and D stop there is a crash and humanity loses 2n points (n points of pain, 
death, or inconvenience to each driver). If three drivers do not stop 3n 
points are lost and if none stop 4n points are lost. If all stop no points are 
gained and none lost. Quite clearly the best consequences are got by one 
of the drivers going on and the other three stopping. As, however, no driver 
can be sure that the other three will all stop each will play safe and stop, 
Suppose, then, that all drivers get into the habit of stopping in such a situa- 
tion. The existence of this habit alters the situation. Suppose that p is ; 
the probability that a driver in the habit of stopping will continue to do 
so. Then it will be rational for one of the drivers to try a bluff and go on 
if m > 3n (l—p). Since p cannot be very near to unity (or our hypothesis 
that one of them tries a bluff would be a most unlikely one) and as m is 
likely to be infinitesimal compared with n (the advantages of catching a 
train are negligible compared with the advantages of avoiding a crash), 
each driver will still probably play safe. 

What is needed to illuminate the basis of ethics is some sort of theory 
of games of the above sort.2, Whether it could be worked out in a non-trivial 
manner, I do not know. Von Neumann’s theory of games will not help us 
because it is concerned with what we might call ‘ egoistic’ games (each 
player tries to get as much as possible for himself, usually at the expense 
of the others) whereas we are concerned with what might be called ‘ bene- | 
ficent ’’ games. Each extreme utilitarian is, so to speak, trying to gain as 
many points as possible for humanity as a whole, not for himself alone. 

I now pass on to a type of case which may be thought to be the trump 
card of restricted utilitarianism. Consider the rule of the road. It may be 
said that since all that matters is that everyone should do the same it is 


indifferent which rule we have, ‘ go on the left hand side’ or ‘ go on the | 


right hand side’. Hence the only reason for going on the left hand side in 
British countries is that this is the rule. Here the rule does seem to be 4 
reason, in itself, for acting in a certain way. I wish to argue against this. 
the rule in itself is not a reason for our actions. We would be perfectly 
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justified in going on the right hand side if (a) we knew that the rule was to 
go on the left hand side, and (b) we were in a country peopled by super- 
anarchists who always on principle did the opposite of what they were told. | 
This shows that the rule does not give us a reason for acting so much as 
an indication of the probable actions of others, which helps us to find out 
what would be our own most rational course of action. If we are in a country 
not peopled by anarchists, but by non-anarchist extreme Utilitarians, we 
expect, other things being equal, that they will keep rules laid down for 
them. Knowledge of the rule enables us to predict their behaviour and to 


2At the time of writing this article I had not yet seen Professor R. B. Braithwaite’s 
lecture, Theory of Games as a Tool for the Moral Philosopher (C.U.P., 1955). 
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harmonise our own actions with theirs. The rule ‘ keep to the left hand side ’, 
then, is not a logical reason for action but an anthropological datwm for 
planning actions. 

I conclude that in every case if there is a rule R the keeping of which is 
in general optimific, but such that in a special sort of circumstances the 


_ optimific behaviour is to break R, then in these circumstances we should 


break R. Of course we must consider all the less obvious effects of breaking 
R, such as reducing people’s faith in the moral order, before coming to 
the conclusion that to break R is right : in fact we shall rarely come to such 
a conclusion. Moral rules, on the extreme utilitarian view, are rules of 
thumb only, but they are not bad rules of thumb. But if we do come to 
the conclusion that we should break the rule and if we have weighed in 


‘the balance our own fallibility and liability to personal bias, what good 


reason remains for keeping the rule? I can understand ‘ it is optimific’ as 
a reason for action, but why should ‘it is a member of a class of actions 
which are usually optimific ’ or ‘ it is a member of a class of actions which 
as a class are more optimific than any alternative general class’ be a good 
reason? You might as well say that a person ought to be picked to play 
for Australia just because all his brothers have been, or that the Australian 
team should be composed entirely of the Harvey family because this would 
be better than composing it entirely of some other family. The extreme 
utilitarian does not appeal to artificial feelings, but only to our feelings of 
benevolence, and what better feelings can there be to appeal to? Admittedly 
we can have a pro-attitude to anything, even to rules, but such artificially 
begotten pro-attitudes smack of superstition. Let us get down to realities, 
human happiness and misery, and make these the objects of our pro-attitudes 
and anti-attitudes. 

The restricted utilitarian might say that he is talking only of morality, 
not of such things as rules of the road. I am not sure how far this objection, 
if valid, would affect my argument, but in any case I would reply that as 
a philosopher I conceive of ethics as the study of how it would be most 
rational to act. If my opponent wishes to restrict the word ‘ morality’ to 
a narrower use he can have the word. The fundamental question is the 
question of rationality of action in general. Similarly if the restricted utili- 
tarian were to appeal to ordinary usage and say ‘it might be most rational 
to leave Hitler to drown but it would surely not be wrong to rescue him ’, 
I should again let him have the words ‘right’ and ‘ wrong’ and should 
stick to ‘rational’ and ‘irrational’. We already saw that it would be 
rational to praise Hitler’s rescuer, even though it would have been most 
rational not to have rescued Hitler. In ordinary language, no doubt, ‘ right ’ 
and ‘ wrong’ have not only the meaning ‘ most rational to do’ and ‘ not 
most rational to do’ but also have the meaning ‘ praiseworthy ’ and ‘ not 
praiseworthy ’. Usually to the utility of an action corresponds utility of 
praise of it, but as we saw, this is not always so. Moral language could thus 
do with tidying up, for example by reserving ‘right’ for ‘ most rational ’ 
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and ‘ good’ as an epithet of praise for the motive from which the action 
sprang. It would be more becoming in a philosopher to try to iron out 
illogicalities in moral language and to make suggestions for its reform than 
to use it as a court of appeal whereby to perpetuate confusions. 

One last defence of restricted utilitarianism might be as follows. ‘ Act 
optimifically ’ might be regarded as itself one of the rules of our system 
(though it would be odd to say that this rule was justified by its optimifical- 
ity). According to Toulmin (The Place of Reason in Ethics, pp. 146-8) if 
‘keep promises ’, say, conflicts with another rule we are allowed to argue 
the case on its merits, as if we were extreme utilitarians. If ‘ act optimifi- 
cally ’ is itself one of our rules then there will always be a confiict of rules 
whenever to keep a rule is not itself optimific. If this is so, restricted utili- 
tarianism collapses into extreme utilitarianism. And no one could read 
Toulmin’s book or Urmson’s article on Mill without thinking that Toulmin 
and Urmson are of the opinion that they have thought of a doctrine which 
does not collapse into extreme utilitarianism, but which is, on the contrary, 
an improvement on it. 


J. J. C. Smart 
University of Adelaide. 
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REASONABLE OBJECTS 


Though the total worth of Professor Garnett’s The Moral Nature of 
Man’ is not to be measured by the adequacy of his proposed definition of 
good, it is none the less a fact that professional philosophers have given a 
great deal of attention to proposed definitions of the notion, in its ethical 
aspect. For this reason I may be forgiven if I examine only Garnett’s 
definition of good offered in this book, and how he comes to his definition. 

After noting briefly the different proposed definitions of the notion 
offered by Dewey, Kant, Ewing and others, Professor Garnett tells us that 
the reason for this confusion—I believe he means difference—is the failure 
to distinguish between good and right. He, on the other hand, will make 
no direct reference to right. Then we read : 

Apparently the one point of agreement among the varied defin- 
itions to which we have referred (and they are typical of the whole 
history of ethics) is that the term ‘ good ’ is used as an expression of 
approval. It is also clear, however, that the person who says a thing 
or action is good means that it possesses characters which make it 
reasonable for himself and others to approve of it. When a person 
decides that something is good, he thereupon expects that other 
persons who have the same knowledge of it will also see that it is 
good, in the same way and in the same sense. If another person 
questions whether the thing is good, then both assume that the way 
to bring agreement is by a reasoned inquiry into the true characters 
of the thing, and by both parties being reasonable in their attitude 
toward it. 

These facts therefore indicate that the definition of ‘ good ’ which 
would be in harmony with general usage would be as follows : ‘x 
is good’ is equivalent to ‘x is a reasonable object of a favourable 
attitude ’, or more fully, ‘ x is an object toward which it is reasonable 
to adopt a favourable attitude’. By a ‘favourable’ attitude we here 
mean an attitude inclined to keep, preserve, or promote the thing 
or kind of thing in question. By saying that an attitude is reasonable 
we mean that the attitude is such as would arise from an enlightened 
understanding of the object and of one’s self and the relation of the 
object to one’s self. We might express this by putting the above 
definition in a third alternative form. ‘ X is good’ means ‘x is an 
object toward which an enlightened understanding tends to develop 
a favourable attitude’. More briefly : good is that which reasonably 
determines a favourable attitude toward itself. (Pp. 119-121). 

I find this all very puzzling ; I shall attempt to indicate the unclear 
points. 

1The Moral Nature of Man: A Critical Evaluation of Ethical Principles. By A. 
CaMPBELL GARNETT. (New York : The Ronald Press Company. 1952. Pp. 278). 
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Garnett claims two things about ‘ good’ : (1) that it is used to express 
approval, and (2) that that which is termed ‘ good’ supposedly possesses 
characters which make it reasonable for everyone to approve of it. I find 
I am distressed by the remainder of the first quoted paragraph, for I find 
it difficult to decide whether he is using it to assert an independent fact, 
namely about ethical disputes, or whether he is using the greater part of 
it to support or elucidate his claim, viz., that persons claiming that x ig 
good mean at least that x has a character or characters such that it would 
be reasonable for us to approve of x. From the context it seems that he is 
using it in the second way. I shall allow this though, as I propose to show 
from another vantage point, this portion of the paragraph cannot elucidate, 
since it is as much in need of clarification as the claim it seems intended to 
clarify. Garnett, then, tells us that these facts, (1) and (2) above, indicate 
the following definition : 

(i) x is good = df. x is a reasonable object of a favourable attitude. 

If the last two sentences of the first quoted paragraph are to elucidate and 
if we are using ‘reasonable’ in a common and single sense, then we and 
Garnett are already led astray by this definition. Suppose it is a fact that 
when I claim that an object or act is good I expect that should you disagree 
with me reasoning is in order, so that if I am wrong you have the opportunity 
to show me my mistake and if I am correct I have the opportunity to show 
you that a favourable attitude toward the object is appropriate. However, 
this does not make the object a reasonable one or an unreasonable one, 
depending on which one of us is correct, any more than persuading you 
about an object or something intimately related to it makes that object a 
persuasive object. Though the reader might smile at this comparison, 
mirth is not my intention. It is merely one way of beginning to show the 
difficulties in the definitions. To continue, I suppose Garnett’s claim is 
that to say x is good is to say that x is an object such that if we reason 
about it we shall come to have a favourable attitude toward it. I seem to 
find support for this substituted definition in the second variant which he 
gives us. Namely : 


(ii) x is good = df. x is an object for which it would be reasonable to adopt a 
favourable attitude. 


I suggest this supports my offering though I only offer it tentatively for 
my examination and perhaps Garnett would not allow it at all. But allowing 
that both his first and second definitions mean that x is an object such that 
if we reason about it we come to have a favourable attitude toward it, we 
are led to consider the nature of reasoning or at least how ‘ reasoning’, 
‘reasonable ’ and its variants are being used. 

First, if reasoning is taken to mean, as it did for Hume, a process of 
going from premises to conclusion, the ratiocination sense, then when we 
reason about an object we go from premises about that object to some con- 
clusion or other. Supposedly they would be statements about the object 
alleged to be good : statements about its character and relation to other 
things. This is indicated later in the second paragraph where Garnett tells 
us that a reasonable attitude is one which would arise from an enlightened 
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understanding of the object and of one’s self and of the relation of the object 
to one’s self. But if he does mean ‘ reason ’ or ‘ reasonable ’ in this roughly 
circumscribed sense, I cannot see that the conclusion would be anything 
but another statement about the object. According to the definition, we 
are led, in some way by reasoning, to a favourable attitude toward the 
object. Two questions which now come to mind are : 

(a) Is this reasoning from premises to conclusion followed by having or 

adopting or coming to adopt a favourable attitude ? 
(b) Is this reasoning from premises to conclusion a necessary condition 
of having a favourable attitude ? 

It seems clear that (b) must be answered in the negative. As for (a), my 
reply, if the answer is supposed to be ‘ yes ’, is that I cannot believe it has 
anything to do with ‘ good’ or, for that matter, with the field of ethics. If 
(a) is to be interesting for ethics it must be that reasoning in the sense of 
going from premises to conclusion leads us to some conclusion about the 
object and its relation to us and that this conclusion in some way posits or 
has us posit value on the object alleged to be good. Or perhaps that we are 
led to some conclusion which by its meaning or import in some way evokes 
a favourable attitude toward the object. This I am keeping very general 
to allow for the details of particular views on the subject. Without some 
such conclusion resulting I cannot see that reasoning has anything to do 
with the matter. To show this I simply point out that you might take any 
object and reason about it in the sense of following implications from true 
statements about it to others. If there is no conclusion which has or relates 
to some value aspect in some way, but it is only the reasoning which is 
important, it may well be that a favourable attitude is engendered by reason- 
ing about the most debased object, about the most degenerate act. This 
rather empty process of reasoning in this context reminds me of the shepherd 
who said of his favourite dog, ‘ She is ugly, but I have followed her over hill 
and dale so often in watching the sheep that she is now my favourite ’. 
Surely, following steps in a deduction will not lead to a favourable attitude 
and, even if it did, this would have nothing to do with ethics. 

I think I must go back and allow other types of reasoning. Though many 
philosophers are not prepared to make the allowance, I shall allow those 
two other types of reasoning which have been articulated at different times 
in the history of philosophy. One is the process of forming what have been 
called a priori concepts. The other is the intellectual ‘ seeing ’ in instances 
of several characters what we then claim to be a necessary connection in 
every instance of the same characters. Of these I believe it is clear that 
the forming of concepts is certainly not what Garnett has in mind in his 
definition. Turning then to the other, which has been called intuitive 
induction, Garnett would seem to be claiming that the characters of the 
object termed ‘ good ’ are related by some necessitation to other characters. 
But, again, if the characters, at least some of them, are related by necessita- 
tion to other characters, we can ask to what they would be related or con- 
nected. It seems that some of the characters of the object might be related 
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to other characters of the object or to some character or characters not of 
the object but such that whenever there is that relation a favourable attitude 
is evoked or tends to be evoked. If it be the first of these we still have to 
explain how, either in the sense of intuitive induction or ratiocination, we 
are led to a favourable attitude. Further, how, should there be some neces. 
sitation between some character of the object and other characters not of 
the object, are we led to positing a value on the object, or, as Garnett would 
seem to believe, evoking a favourable attitude ? Again, if the necessitation 
is between some character of the object and some other distinct value char. 
acter, we should attempt to single out this value character, for it would 
seem to be of greater importance for our present quest than the fact, if it 
be fact, of merely evoking a favourable attitude. The last supposal is that 
Garnett would allege that there is some necessitation between some char. 
acter of the object and favourable attitudes. But I hardly think we need 
explore this possibility for Garnett tells us, tangentially in definition (ii), 
that attitudes are dispositions. 

Should we leave off speculating and return to the second paragraph we 
are not in the least aided when we read his third alternative definition : 


(iii) x is good = df. x is an object toward which enlightened understanding 
tends to develop a favourable attitude. 


Again, would merely enlightened understanding tend to develop a favour. 
able attitude? And since we can have enlightened understanding about 
objects which are supposedly bad, what is the distinction save perhaps 
that, as matter of psychological fact, enlightened understanding of some 
objects leads to a favourable attitude toward those objects while enlightened 
understanding of other objects leads to an unfavourable attitude ? Though 
some philosophers might be willing to assert that this is all there is to the 
matter and hence that good and bad are merely subjective, I cannot believe 
that Garnett’s view is this. 

In my state of perplexity, and I believe it is not unfounded, I must 
return to the first puzzle above and say that I fail to see how on noting that 
people use the term ‘ good’ to express approval and how from the fact, 
supposedly, that people, when believing that something is good, expect 
agreement, how, I say, we are led from this to ‘x is good’ means ‘ x is & 
reasonable object of a favourable attitude ’. 

Having failed by normal senses of ‘ reasoning’ or its variants to give 
clear meaning to Garnett’s definition, I shall take the liberty to assert what 
I believe to be the trouble. Garnett seems to have begun with the sense of 
reasoning as derived from argumentation and to have confused it with 
another quite distinct sense of the term, one had from such as, ‘ This is @ 
reasonable price ’. One uses this expression to mean at least that the object 
is fairly priced as against some standard or other. This sense has an ethical 
aspect, but, further, we are already involved directly in the notion of right, 
the very notion which we were told should be separated from the notion 
of good if we are to obtain an adequate definition of the latter. 


L. E. PALMIErRi 
University of Wisconsin. 
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THE MODERN PREDICAMENT 


There is not much writing on philosophical themes of which one wants 
to say, quite simply, that it is a pleasure to read. This book! is one of the 
rare exceptions. Professor Paton has taken to heart the terms of Lord 
Gifford’s will in all its parts. He disapproves of ‘ those politicians and bureau- 
crats who assume that any benefaction may be legitimately diverted to 
any purpose which in their wisdom they happen to prefer to the purpose 
of the original benefactor ’ (23). Consequently his book is concerned with 
natural theology (of which more shortly) ; and it is written not simply for 
the expert, but also for the intelligent public, the author remarking, not 
without justice, that ‘it seems not unreasonable to surmise that he (Lord 
Gifford) wanted the lectures to be intelligible to the public as well as open 
to them ’ (24). The result is a beautifully written book. The style is simple 
and elegant, the subject matter arranged in such a way as to secure the 
maximum clarity possible, and an analytic table of contents and an excellent 
index are added for good measure. What is particularly attractive is the 
way in which Paton combines a highly urbane and civilized treatment with 
manifest sincerity, indeed at times almost with passion—the writing on 
pages 329-30 and 335-6 are good examples of the latter. He is, too, always 
disarmingly open-minded, and a fresh breeze of good sense blows through 
the book. It should then appeal, as it is intended to, far beyond the specialist 
in the philosophy of religion, even as far as the unconverted. 

Apart too from their refreshingly open-minded approach, these lectures 
are particularly interesting to the non-specialist for the range they cover 
and the general conspectus they present. They begin with a discussion of 
what is meant by ‘natural theology’. Paton prefers to describe his own 
book as ‘a study in the philosophy of religion’ (23), since he wants to 
examine religion from the point of view of human experience and human 
ideals ; and with his eye on the perverse bureaucrats, he points out how 
this approach is also entirely consonant with Lord Gifford’s stipulations. 
His goal then is, from the point of view of human experience to try to 
formulate the ‘ principles’ of religion, which, he explains, are designed to 
‘state the conditions without which religion ceases to be religion and be- 
comes something altogether different’ (27). On the way to this goal he 
ranges over a wide field. He discusses what he calls the linguistic and theo- 
logical vetoes on such an enterprise—the linguistic veto stemming primarily 
from logical positivism, the theological from theological positivism, with 
Barth as its leading representative. He examines religion, and decides that 


1The Modern Predicament. By H. J. Paton. (London : George Allen & Unwin, Ltd, 
1955. Pp. xviii + 405. Price 30s). 
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it involves the whole man—it involves ‘ some kind of thinking or believing, 
or even knowing, as part of its very essence’ (63) : but morality too is a 
necessary element in a developed religion ; and it is clear that emotion too 
is involved. This is followed by a chapter on ‘ religious aberration ’, when 
one or other of the factors going to make up religion is overstressed, Kierke- 
gaard appearing among the aberrationists. After a discussion of the ‘ way 
of negation ’, found in its most extreme form in Eastern religion, ‘ intellectual 
impediments’ to religion are examined, impediments from the scientific 
outlook in general, and from physics, biology, and psychology in particular, 
with modern historical criticism also playing its part. From all this Paton 
concludes (115) that ‘it is unconvincing to tell us that the conflict of religion 
and science is now happily outmoded’. Religion, faced by science, is in a 
predicament from which it can only be rescued by ‘ a new effort of thinking ’, 
and so long as this is lacking ‘ the modern world is bound to suffer from a 
divided mind and from a conflict between the heart and the head’ (115), 
Various responses to this situation are examined—the way of compartment- 
alizing religion and science, the way of religious experience, and so on. None 
of these is, however, adequate in itself, and religious experience needs 
philosophy to provide it with ‘ a hard shell’. This conclusion is incompatible 
with only one of the responses examined, the way of absurdity represented 
by Kierkegaard. With this way of rescuing religion from its predicament 
Paton will have no truck—‘ there can only be war to the knife’ (128) ; and 
he remarks that Kierkegaard’s popularity today is ‘a sign of the dangerous 
pass to which we have come—a mark of desperation and despair’ (120). 
Possible ways out of the religious predicament are discussed—there is, for 
example, an illuminating chapter on Otto, where Paton’s mastery of Kant 
is used to much effect in a comparison of Otto and Kant; a chapter on 
Buber ; and three chapters on the traditional arguments, ontological, cosmo- 
logical, and the argument from design. The conclusion of these three latter 
chapters is that none of the arguments achieves what they claim to achieve ; 
but that even so they are not to be under-rated—they derive from ‘ the 
drive in our own thinking towards wholeness or completeness’ (201), a 
drive that is ‘supremely healthy’, provided we keep clear of the illusion 
that ‘by such reflexion we can acquire scientific knowledge of ultimate 
reality ’ (201). What we are left with is ‘ certainly not a scientific proof or 
demonstration of God’s existence or God’s goodness, but at the most a 
mystery, a paradox, a question, a surmise, and perhaps a hope’ (218). 
When Paton proceeds to his own views, he begins with the experience of 
the individual and develops a ‘ “ critical ”’ philosophy ’ which follows fairly 
familiar Kantian lines, though we are warned that the author is ‘ adapting 
or modifying his (Kant’s) views to suit my own purposes’ (258). The final 
general picture—and here I must omit the detailed arguments that lead to 
it—is perhaps most simply and briefly given in Paton’s own words: ‘A 
critical philosophy can only leave beyond experience a blank in which by 
metaphysical thinking we can obscurely conceive the existence of the un- 
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conditioned. On the basis of moral conviction we may believe that this 
blank may be filled by the existence of a holy God ’ (333). 

This brief mention may give some idea of the book’s general approach 
and its range—and in regard to the latter, there are many other matters 
discussed—mysticism, grace, the historical element in religious belief, and 
so on—that have not even been mentioned. Where so much ground is cover- 
ed, different readers, according to their interests, may feel that justice has 
not been done in this or that respect, or that the argument has stopped too 
soon, or that no new ground has been broken—each is likely to find some 
complaint. Since in what follows I may myself appear to be following the 
same tactics, it is well to emphasise again here that one of the great merits 
of the book lies precisely in its wide scope, in its presentation in such an 
eminently readable form of a general view of the whole field, so that even 
those with no pretensions in theology can get an idea of the things that are 
written and the problems that arise in this tricky, and often forbidding, 
territory. Here then are some of the points that have particularly interested 
me, a layman in theology, in these lectures ; and I begin with the predicament 
itself. 

Paton, as we have seen, regards the modern predicament as the seemingly 
‘unbridgeable gulf between science and religion or—it might be better to 
say—between knowledge and faith ’ (374). This is not a new predicament, 
but, he thinks, ‘ at the present time it is particularly cruel’ (374). It is 
science then that he regards as the main intellectual impediment to religion. 
At first sight this might seem a little surprising. In, say, the second half of 
the nineteenth century, yes, when science and religion seemed to be telling 
directly competing stories of the same sort, and the general belief was that 
one must be right and the other wrong. But the scientific story has since 
been so much advanced and so much accepted, that the conflict, as between 
religious and scientific theories, seems to have waned or disappeared. If 
these were competing theories, it looks as if science has won. In fact one is 
tempted to think it is now recognized that either religious theory does so 
badly what science does so well that it is no longer worth serious considera- 
tion, or that in fact they cannot be competing theories at all, that religious 
concerns and scientific concerns are different. With this it looks as if Paton 
would in general agree. He warns us, for example, (374) that ‘ the present 
situation is not to be taken too crudely. Scientific theories cannot be said 
to contradict the doctrines of theology except when theologians are rash 
enough to make pseudo-scientific assertions about events in the world of 
nature’; and again in his discussion of Buber he says that J and Thou 
‘contains at least two principles without which religion can hardly hope 
to stand at the present stage of civilization ’, one of which is that ‘ religion 
and science are not two rival theories professing to explain the world in 
different ways’ (172). Paton’s position is, however, it seems to me, rather 
more complicated than this. On page 103, in a section on religion and science, 
he writes ‘ Doctrine’ (i.e. religious doctrine) ‘claims to be true, and this 
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means that it enters into competition with other doctrines also claiming 
to be true’ ; and he adds that ‘ we may hold that one doctrine is true from 
one point of view and another from another ; but ultimately there can be 
only one truth, or one comprehensive system of truths, in which divergent 
points of view are reconciled’. Similarly in the passage on Buber (172) 
quoted above he goes on to say that Buber’s view ‘ is dangerously near to 
involving the doctrine of double truth ’—cf. also the remarks on pp. 387-8 
where a reference occurs to ‘ double thinking’ and we are told that the 
business of the philosopher is to see how far different points of view can 
be ‘ consistently combined ’. Now if one were to hold the view that religious 
statements are, or include, true statements about the world of exactly the 
same pattern as scientific statements, and yet that no possible empirical 
evidence could refute them, this certainly would be a case of double truth 
or double thinking of, to put it mildly, a dangerous sort. What seems 
much less clear is this : if one could show that the religious story and the 
scientific story are not competing stories of the same sort, but non-competing 
stories of different sorts, each with, if you like, its own truth, is it necessary, 
or indeed possible, to go on to ‘ reconcile ’ them, or ‘ consistently combine’ 
them in one truth or system of truths’? If one could see that they are 
different and non-competing, might not the conflict vanish, the ‘ divorce 
between mind and heart’ be healed? Paton himself, in an admirable 
chapter on ‘ Science and Ethics ’, shows convincingly how scientific judge- 
ments and moral judgements are to be distinguished, how ‘ the moral judge- 
ment... . is different in kind from a purely theoretical or scientific judge- 
ment ’ (315). Is more possible, or more required ? Or if more is required, is 
it not more of the same activity of sorting out, distinguishing, demarcating 
boundaries ? 

In general, however, for Paton the conflict now between science and 
religion is not so much a conflict of explicit theories as ‘ a conflict of different 
attitudes in the soul of each individual man’ (374). Here again it might be 
said that granted the attitudes are shown to be clearly different attitudes 
to different questions, the conflict might disappear. But leaving this aside, 
Paton thinks that ‘the gradual spread of the scientific outlook .. . has 
tended not so much to refute religious belief, but rather to make it fade 
and wither’ (104). It seems then that the tendency is, in terms of the 
disjunction I mentioned earlier, to suppose that religion tried to tell the 
same story as science and is now discredited ; to suppose, that is, to use 
Paton’s words (though I think they may have undesirable implications) 
that ‘science is the only source of knowledge and rational belief’ (385) ; 
and to fail to recognize the other possibility that religious statements and 
scientific statements are different answers to different questions. But it 
seems to me that the main impediment in exploring this latter possibility 
lies not in any specific scientific theory or even in any specifically scientific 
attitude, but in the more general difficulty of understanding in any case 
what religious and theological statements mean, how they are to be taken. 
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And this difficulty is not a new one—we see it in an allied form in the remark 
of Antisthenes (if it was Antisthenes), ‘ Plato, I see a horse, but I do not 
see horseness’’. Paton is no doubt right in thinking that the advance of 
science has accentuated the difficulty ; and thus, in this somewhat more 
indirect way, it might be said that science was responsible for the modern 
predicament. At any rate I should myself agree with the character in 
Professor Prior’s dialogue (New Essays in Philosophical Theology, ed. Flew 
and Macintyre, p. 3) who maintains that ‘ the real intellectual difficulty for 
the believer is . . . the problem of meaning ’. 

Now this question of meaning is one that Paton’s approach cannot 
escape. He does believe, as we have seen, that religion has its intellectual 
element and offers us ‘ doctrine ’"—‘ a doctrine of man, a doctrine of history, 
a doctrine of the universe, and a doctrine of God’ (103)—which claims to 
be true. He could not then avail himself of Professor Braithwaite’s heroic 
remedy (Eddington Memorial Lecture, 1955) of ‘ religion without proposi- 
tions ’ ; and indeed I think myself that this remedy is too heroic. On the 
other hand Professor Braithwaite’s motives seem to me unimpeachable. He 
remarks (p. 3 of his lecture) that until recently in discussions of religious 
belief ‘ the emphasis has been upon the question of the truth or the reason- 
ableness of religious beliefs rather than upon the logically prior question as 
to the meaning of the statements expressing the beliefs’ ; and his way out 
arises from this latter question, which he rightly regards as logically prior. 
Paton, on the other hand, seems to me to have primarily in view the question 
of the reasonableness of such beliefs. He does, however, early in the book 
in his chapter on ‘ The Linguistic Veto ’, deal specifically with the question 
of meaning, in particular in connection with the verification principle. Here, 
however, I feel, the treatment is too slight and general. Of Professor Ayer 
he says at one point—and this is not untypical of the argument here— 
‘he now admits frankly that there may be other senses of the word “ mean- 
ing”’ and other definitions that are appropriate. This surely gives us all 
the freedom we need desire’ (40). But clearly much more is required, and 
Paton makes no detailed examination of the status of his principles of 
religion such as has been attempted for some metaphysical statements by 
e.g. Professors Kérner and Lazerowitz. Indeed on page 28 he specifically 
eschews such questions on the ground that ‘ they belong to a more general 
and more technical inquiry’; and this is, I think, a pity. Paton indeed 
is bent on not being ‘ linguistic ’ in his approach—‘ I propose to talk about 
religion rather than religious language ’ (45). He is fair to ‘ linguistic meth- 
ods’, but he insists on doing philosophy his own way. And why not ?! 
And yet it is interesting to note how questions of logic and language keep 
cropping up in his own writing. For example, in this same chapter he him- 
self calls attention to ‘the extraordinary gulf between the language of 
religion and that of theology’ (45), and, in an interesting and all too brief 
passage immediately following, remarks that ‘a writer like Martin Buber 
may even choose to expound his theology in the language of religion or 
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poetry ; but on the whole it is better to keep the two ways of speaking 
distinct ’. But why is it ‘ on the whole better ’ to do so? Surely a great deal 
must lie behind this phrase? Or again in discussing speculative theology 
(372) he says ‘ it certainly has a kind of grammar of its own, and the relation 
of this grammar to the grammar of scientific thinking might deserve some 
attention from linguistic philosophers ’—a remark which is both important 
and also somewhat hard, when it is Paton himself who has ‘ deviated ’ (his 
own word) into speculative theology, and thus confronted himself with 
the problem. And in fact, as can be seen from, for example, the recently 
published New Essays in Philosophical Theology to which I referred earlier, 
work is being done along this line. 

Even if, however, one regards Paton’s chapter on ‘ The Linguistic Veto’ 
as inadequate in itself, he might, I think, reply that in working out his 
principles of religion he simultaneously enables us to see how they are 
meaningful. This arises particularly in his discussion of the relation between 
morality and religion. As I indicated earlier, Paton’s own ‘ critical ’ philo- 
sophy leads to the view that the world as we know it may be only ‘a kind 
of between world. . . lying, so to speak, between finite centres of intelligence 
and an unknown reality ’ (331). Our conception of the latter is so far mainly 
negative, a long way from the Christian conception of God—Paton quotes 
Bradley’s nice remark on Spencer’s unknowable that ‘it seems a proposal 
to take something for God simply and solely because we do not know what 
the devil it can be’. He thinks, however, that moral experience enables us 
to give meaning to our metaphysical concepts, and indeed to fill the un- 
known reality with something like the personal God of Christian theology. 
Paton’s language seems to me slightly ambiguous here. On page 332 and 
again on page 379 he seems to say that our experience of acting in accordance 
with the moral law gives us notions of an unconditioned obligation and an 
absolute goodness, and thus we can use the notions of the absolute and un- 
conditioned meaningfully with reference to God. Earlier, however, on page 
325, he appears to go further than this. There, in talking of our duty to 
seek the highest good, that is, the realization of an ideal society, he says 
‘If we are to conceive it as capable of realization—and how otherwise can 
we regard it as an end which it is our duty to seek ?—we can do so only on 
the assumption that the world is created and governed by God’. Man, 
that is, as he has just remarked, is not ‘ striving only to strive ’. This latter 
passage might suggest that the notion of the ideal society being realisable 
is entailed by the very notion of duty ; and since clearly we could not by 
ourselves realise that society, the notion of duty would thus entail a belief 
in, and of course an understanding of what we mean by, a benevolent God. 
If this was what was being maintained, it might be objected that we do 
not recognize a command to achieve an ideal society as a law we could 
possibly fulfil by ourselves, and that in fact if we then did accept it as a 
law, this would be to deny the autonomy of the moral imperative, and make 
morals dependent on religion. I do not think that in fact this is what Paton 
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wants to maintain, especially since in one of his best pieces of writing, in 
a book that is full of good writing, he protests strongly against the absorption 
of morality by religion (335-6). His view is, I think, correctly put when he 
says (327) ‘there is no direct and valid inference from belief in morality 
and freedom to belief in the existence of God’. There is ‘a natural ten- 
dency ’, ‘an assumption—or a hope’, not a logical inference but a ‘ leap 
of faith’. The line of argument recalls McTaggart’s remark (Some Dogmas 
of Religion (9) ) ‘ unless the ideal is fulfilled, or we believe it is going to be 
fulfilled, it does not bring peace but a sword’. And as Paton recognizes 
in his typically open-minded way, some may find the peace too hard to 
buy. ‘It might be said also ’, he writes, ‘ that even if the religious assump- 
tion were forced on the man who seeks to do his duty, it would still be an 
illusion, although perhaps a comforting and helpful one’ (327). It should 
be noticed in all this, too, that whatever the nature of the transition from 
morality to religion, Paton agrees that if the transition is somehow made 
we shall still only be able to speak of God ‘ by analogy ’—‘ if men think 
about God at all, they have to strain their human concepts to the bursting 
point ’ (361). But he does not, I think, shed new light on the vexed question 
of analogical language, despite the interesting remarks on pages 367-68, 
and the full recognition there again of possible charges of meaninglessness. 
Finally, there is on page 353 what I think is an important suggestion which 
is perhaps not fully exploited. Paton remarks there that ‘ religious principles 
can be confirmed only in the life of religion, just as scientific principles can 
be confirmed only by a successful pursuit of science’. This might suggest 
a possible way both of giving meaning to, and establishing, such principles. 
But how it is to be exploited with any clarity I do not myself see. The 
notion of confirmation would require its own elucidation in this context, 
and apart from this, it is not easy to see what would serve as ‘ confirmation ’. 
It would not do to say, for example, that men are made happier by holding 
such principles ; for a myth might serve as well. Nor could it be said that 
men necessarily act better thereby—as Paton says ‘ there have been many 
good men who have had no use for religious dogmatism ’ (335). And other 
things that are sometimes said seem as difficult to grasp as the principles to 
be ‘confirmed’. Nevertheless, it still seems to me that the suggestion 
might be important. 

Let me repeat : I have greatly enjoyed this book. I hope it will reach 
the wide public for which it is intended and which it deserves. 


R. C. Cross 
University of Aberdeen. 
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MARXIST TRACTS 


Contemporary Marxism is a weird conglomerate of ideas, a few of them 
still with a hint of life, but most of them fossilised. This is partly a question 
of style. The mode of Russian polemic with which Plekhanov and Lenin 
infected Marxism is not a happy one. And partly it is a question of politically 
enforced conformity. What these two together can do to allegedly philo- 
sophical writing can be seen in the ignorant and dogmatic outbursts of the 
late A. A. Zhdanov or in the caricatures which pass for expositions of the 
thought of Bergson and Russell in the Soviet Philosophical Dictionary. Yet 
one might hope that in the writings of English and French Marxists, whose 
doctrine is certainly the fruit of intellectual conviction and whose oppor- 
tunities to hear Marxism criticised are more than adequate, something 
better might be found. One’s hopes are disappointed. 

Take for instance three recently published books.! The late M. Georges 
Politzer was a courageous militant, but his lectures on philosophy which 
have appeared posthumously remind one of nothing so much as those 
manuals ad mentem Divi Thomae which vex the lives of Catholic theological 
students. Here orthodoxy is proclaimed and its formulas are defended from 
a standpoint so certain and secure that we cannot but recall that passage 
in Hegel’s Logic where the thoughts of the philosopher and the thoughts of 
God have become one and the same. This reminiscence is not merely random. 
For the marxist the history of pre-Marxist philosophy is a development of 
partial truth and partial error through a series of Hegelian conflicts into 
the full truth of Marxism. The history of post-Marxist philosophy is a 
history of the ideas of dying capitalism being confronted and overcome by 
the savants of Marxism. Dr. John Lewis has recently applied himself to 
these themes with some vigour, and he writes with an authority that permits 
us to take his views as typical of those current among Marxists. Let us 
examine just one of his assertions. 

Dr. Lewis says, for example, that we find in Aristotle ‘a doctrine of 
“ substance ” and “ attribute ” and a rigidly formal logic which reflect and 
justify a static order of society’. This statement is a specific application 
of the general Marxist doctrine of ideology and all the difficulties of that 
doctrine are apparent in Dr. Lewis’s assertion. My first difficulty is with 
the expression ‘rigidly formal logic’. I take it that Dr. Lewis intends to 


1Principes Fondamentauz de Philosophie. By G. PotitzER, G. Besse and M. CavE- 
inc. (Paris: Editions Sociales. 1954. Pp. ix + 523. Price 900 fr.). 


Introduction to Philosophy. By Joun Lewis. (London: Watts & Co. 1954. Pp. 
v + 234. Price 21s). 


Marzism and the Irrationalists. By Joun Lewis. (London: Lawrence & Wishart. 
1955. Pp. 141. Price 8s 6d). 
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refer by this curious phrase to Aristotle’s theory of the syllogism. If one 
says that the theory of the syllogism, as Aristotle expounds it, reflects and 
justifies the kind of Greek society with which Aristotle was familiar and of 
which he approved, one speaks unintelligibly. Consider for a moment 
the ‘justifies’. Presumably Dr. Lewis does not hold that the theory of 
the syllogism does in fact justify a certain kind of Greek city-state. He must 
therefore mean that to Aristotle it seemed to constitute such a justification. 
This, as any reader of Aristotle’s Politics knows, is false. The heart of the 
puzzle is to understand how anyone could ever think that the theory of 
the syllogism could have any political significance at all. Someone might 
reply to this by suggesting that what Dr. Lewis meant was that there is a 
psychological link between the kind of mind that is intrigued by the theory 
of the syllogism and the kind of mind that is politically conservative. But 
while this might turn out to be true, we should need the nature of the link 
defined more specifically before we could even begin to look for the evidence 
which would be appropriate in the testing of this hypothesis. Again, one 
might enquire, if Aristotle’s doctrine of substance and attribute reflects a 
static order of society, what does his doctrine of change reflect ? To press 
this point home we must consider the meaning of ‘ reflection ’. 

The relation of various works of intellect and imagination to the society 
in which they are produced is a legitimate and serious field for empirical 
study. But the metaphor of ‘ reflection’ is a peculiarly infelicitous way of 
expressing this relation. A novel, of course, may in a quite obvious sense 
be said to reflect or to portray the contemporary social order and a Marxist 
critic like Georg Lukacs may make of certain novels matter for penetrating 
comment in this respect. When we have given this example of the legitimate 
use of ‘ reflect ’ three points at once arise. First, this reflection of the social 
order is a distinctive characteristic of the novel—and of similar genres— 
and just in so far as we allow ‘ reflection ’ a legitimate use in the context of 
a discussion of the novel we preclude its use elsewhere. To try and apply it 
to the relationship of other kinds of writing to the social order is to blur 
fatally the distinction between novels and other kinds of writing. It is to 
suggest that philosophical theses are aphoristic novels. They are not. It is 
worth noting that in this sense reflection is necessarily the explicit result 
of a conscious intention to reflect : it is not accidental or merely implicit. 
Philosophical doctrines do not spring from such an intention and thus 
could never be ‘reflections’ in this sense. Secondly, in this legitimate 
sense of ‘ reflection’, the more the novel reflects the less it justifies. Or 
rather, to reflect and to justify are two separate and distinct tasks and, in 
so far as the reality to be reflected is unpleasant, the more faithful the 
reflection the more difficult the task of justification. Reflection and justi- 
fication are not necessarily compatible. Thirdly, the Marxist theory of 
ideology usually suggests that some sort of causal relationship holds between 
tke social order and the particular work of intellect or imagination. But in 
this legitimate sense of ‘reflection’ such a relation between the novel 
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and the social order is precisely not causal. It is easy to see how the word 
‘reflection’ misleads here with its mirror-image associations. Yet if a 
novel is not a mirror-image, far less so is any philosophical thesis. 

I have begun from this point because crucial to the Marxist view of 
philosophy is the thesis that any given philosophical doctrine stands in a 
necessary relationship to some particular form of social order. The failure 
of Marxists to talk sense about this relationship vitiates most of the rest 
of their philosophical utterances. Because they conceive of philosophical 
controversy as a reflection of class-war and because they see the contem- 
porary class-war as two-sided, so they have to force contemporary philosophy 
into the same pattern. Christian theology, existentialism and linguistic 
analysis are all to be comprehended under the label of ‘ idealism’, their 
apparent differences dwarfed in the perspective of their disagreements with 
Marxism. It is obvious why Christian theology and existentialism should 
offend : the one asserts the sovereignty of God and the other the sovereignty 
of the individual human decision in a way that has seemed to beg questions 
about causal determination to many who are not Marxists. And part of 
what the Marxist means by ‘ idealism ’ is a failure to take causal explanation 
seriously. Yet if any school of philosophers have taken scientific modes of 
argument seriously, it has surely been those of a positivist or analytical 
stand-point. Whence then the charge of idealism ? Contemporary Marxist 
writers frame this charge in two different ways. Sometimes they say, and 
a great many non-Marxists have said this too, that there is here a retreat 
from external reality into language and Dr. Lewis says explicitly that a 
preoccupation with problems of meaning has distracted philosophers from 
a suitable political awareness. Secondly, they see in the philosophy of 
science since Mach a refusal to treat scientific concepts as straightforwardly 
representative of material realities. The second is surely a special case of 
the first. The sin of modern philosophers in Marxist eyes is that they have 
rejected the view that language in general and scientific language in particular 
has the function of mirroring the facts. We are back at the metaphor of 
reflection. Lenin, whose terminology does not make for clarity, seems to 
have held both that the conceptual uses of language (‘ ideas’ ) and perceptual 
experience itself (‘sensations’) were mirrors of reality and on this whole 
question had a classical disagreement with Plekhanov. To see why this 
Marxist view of language is mistaken is fundamental to understanding 
Marxism. 

We are apt to suppose that there are only two possible alternative ways 
of viewing the relation between language and facts. Either language is 
external to facts and our problem is how to relate them or facts themselves 
are already incorporated in language somehow, so that we never get beyond 
the most primitive uses of language such as ‘red now’. The first alternative 
perplexes us by raising the problem of how language applies to reality, the 
second baffles because we know that the facts are what they are indepen- 
dently of our saying so. The Marxist adopts the first alternative and says 
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that language is related to reality after the manner of a picture or a mirror- 
image. Anyone who thinks that these are the only alternatives will oscillate 
desperately between them, thinking it intolerable to be imprisoned in 
language on the one hand, but conscious of the difficulties in any represent- 
ative theory of language. The difficulties of any such theory have been so 
adequately dealt with elsewhere (e.g. by Edna Daitz in Mind, 1953) that 
here I shall restrict myself to suggesting that any theory which arises from 
the posing of this kind of alternative is bound to fall into error. The basic 
misconception is to suppose that there is one activity which is apprehending 
reality and another which is using language and that there is a problem 
about relating these two activities. Certainly seeing is one thing and saying 
what you see is another ; but the questions of whether and what you see 
have no answers until there is language enough to formulate them. To know 
anything is to know that a proposition is true, and knowing is not an activity, 
so that there is no problem of what it is that you know over and above the 
problem of saying what you know. Hence the investigation of the logic 
of our language, the analysis of its conceptual structure, can never be rightly 
conceived of as an activity totally distinct from and indeed to be contrasted 
with factual inquiry. Every factual enquiry, at the moment it embarks on 
the construction of theories—and even before this—has to become self- 
conscious about the type of concept employed. What can inhibit factual 
enquiry is a conceptual naiveté that assumes a certain kind of concept to 
be normative. Just as at one stage the formulas of the logical positivists 
concealed the complexity of our uses of language, so at an earlier stage the 
prestige of Newtonian mechanics provided a conceptual scheme whose 
normative use is apparent in much nineteenth century materialism. Those 
whose lack of awareness over language leads them to hypostasise and to 
venerate certain ways of using language at the expense of others will in- 
evitably think of their own conceptual schema as ‘ the facts’. This is what 
has happened to Marxists. Dr. Lewis, for example, wants to assimilate 
talk about electrons to talk about atoms, because he plainly thinks of the 
latter as the only kind of indubitably factual talk. 

This linguistic rigidity of Marxist philosophers is the heart of the matter. 
Marx himself was one of those who see the world with such clarity that they 
conceive one of their principal tasks to be the furnishing of an explanation 
of why others do not see it in the same way. Hence his theory of ideology. 
Those ideas which seemed to blind men to the truth he termed ‘ mysteries ’, 
using this expression in ways that bear some resemblance to the positivistic 
use of ‘nonsense’ (e.g. in the eighth of the Theses on Feuerbach and in 
Capital, Vol. I, p. 54, Everyman edition). His error was to locate nonsensical 
mystification in the adoption and use of certain concepts rather than of 
others, whereas the truth is that any concept can be used so as to mystify. 
The basic concepts of Marxism are a case in point. For such concepts as 
that of the economic explanation of political events or that of alienation 
are not without a legitimate use, without a point. It is the abuse of these 
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and similar concepts by extending and applying them in a completely a 
priori way which creates a new set of mystifications. 

That is why those Marxist writings which are formally devoted to philo. 
sophical questions are almost totally devoid of interest. Occasionally there 
is a hint of something better. When Lukacs, for example, is discussing the 
portrayal of personality as a literary problem in his Studies in European 
Realism, he attacks the ‘ stream of consciousness’ view of mind in ways 
that are reminiscent of Ryle and yet are stimulatingly different ; and as 
a philosophical scholar writing on Hegel, Lukacs has put us all in his debt. 
But it is notable that even a thinker of the power of Lukacs turns to the 
past for his problems. In the present there are no problems, there is only 
the refutation of error. So the books of English and French Marxists are 
either text-book expositions of Marxism, like M. Politzer’s, or historical 
works or refutations of present errors, like Dr. Lewis’s. It is both sad and 
significant that no Marxist undertakes original philosophical work. For 
them there remains only the zeal of the evangelist. To read their books is 
to move in a dead world. 

To report on the present state of Marxist philosophy is thus not a difficult 
task, but hardly a rewarding one. Yet if one goes behind Marxism to Marx 
himself, one becomes aware of a cluster of living problems which still leave 
their traces on Marxism. Marx was intimately concerned with two problems 
that necessarily arise for everyone who engages seriously in philosophy. He 
was concerned with the perspective of ultimate belief, with the problems 
which engage the philosophy of religion ; and he was concerned with the 
question of how the philosopher should relate himself to his philosophy and 
the sense in which philosophy can or cannot affect one’s ultimate views and 
commitments. The logical elucidation of these questions is urgent and 
important. If Marx’s answers will not do, some of his questions are timely. 
To turn from the Marxists to Marx will at least suggest an explanation of 
why so many potentially able minds have been fatally attracted by and 
finally imprisoned within the jargon of Marxism. 


A. C. MacIntyre 
University of Manchester. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Aristotle, Parva Naturalia : a revised text, with Introduction and Commentary. By 
Sir Davip Ross. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1955. Pp. xi + 354. Price 40s). 


The last contributions by British scholars to the study of Aristotle’s Parva Naturalia, 
namely J. I. Beare’s Greek Theories of Elementary Cognition, G. R. T. Ross’s edition 
of the de Sensu and de Memoria, and the Oxford English translation by the same two 
scholars, date from the period 1898-1906. Since then we have abandoned the field to 
foreign scholars, who besides doing fresh work on textual problems, have recently 
been much concerned with the development of Aristotle’s psychological views, and 
consequently with the relation between these treatises and the de Anima. Thd time was 
therefore ripe for the new edition which Sir David Ross has provided. Some misprints 
may be noted in the text, and there are minor inconsistencies and errors, but these 
are outweighed by the admirable proportion of the work as a whole, and the perfect 
clarity with which complicated problems are presented to the reader. There has been 
no previous English edition of the works On Sleep and Dreams, or of the short physio- 
logical treatises On Youth and On Length and Shortness of Life. 

In an Introduction of 68 pages four subjects are dealt with : the plan of the treatises 
and their place in Aristotle’s wider scheme of research in physical science ; the develop- 
ment of his views concerning the relation between soul and body, and the probable 
relative chronology of the various components of the Parva Naturalia ; the argument 
of the treatises themselves ; and the text tradition. The first and second topics have some 
connection with one another. 

In considering the second subject Sir David Ross naturally starts from the now 
familiar theory of F. Nuyens, which distinguishes three stages in Aristotle’s psychology. 
His early writings take up the mystical view of the body as the prison of the soul. In 
the second phase, to which the chief biological works belong, the soul governs the body 
and employs it as an instrument. In the final phase, body and soul are complementary 
to one another and together constitute a substance, the living organism. And whereas 
in the second stage an important part is assigned to the heart, as the seat of conscious- 
ness and organ of sensus communis, in the last stage the soul is not situated at one 
point rather than another, but is the entelechy of the whole body. The problem, then, 
is to which phase the separate constituents of the Parva Naturalia should be assigned. 
Nuyens places in the middle, or biological, period the work On Youth and Age, with 
its appendix on Respiration ; he would assign to the last period the five works which 
come at the beginning of the Parva Naturalia (de Sensu, de Memoria, de Somno, de 
Insomniis, de Div. per somnum), on the ground of similarities between their doctrine 
and that laid down in the de Anima. Sir David Ross would definitely assign the de 
Somno and de Insomniis to the middle period, and offers grounds for thinking that even 
the de Sensu and de Memoria precede the de Anima, at least in its existing form. He 
acknowledges their general similarity to the latter treatise, but quotes passages which 
suggest that ‘ Aristotle still holds a two-substance view, as he certainly does in the 
more biological parts of the Parva Naturalia’. Sensation is enumerated among affec- 
tions ‘common to the soul and the body’, and Aristotle says that ‘the soul, or its 
sensitive faculty, is not at the exterior surface of the eye, but evidently within’. One 
apparent objection to this view of the chronology is that there are several references in 
these two works to the second book of the de Anima, but this could be disposed of either 
by supposing an earlier version of that book, written before Aristotle had adopted the 
entelecheia theory of the soul, or by treating such references as insertions. Sir David 
Ross favours the first alternative (pp. 17 and 23). 

This evidence for the priority of the de Sensu strikes me as being rather slender. 
When Aristotle reached his final view he can hardly have meant to forbid himself all 
future use of such expressions as ‘ soul and body ’, for to do this would have involved 
him in awkward periphrasis. And on his final analysis it does not seem incorrect to 
speak of vision as occurring not in the eye, but in the sensitive soul which the eye 
contains within it. If there were already a strong case for believing in two versions of 
the de Anima the argument would have force ; but it seems to me, as, I think, to Nuyens, 
that the internal evidence alleged for this is not very cogent. 

One is often curious to know how Aristotle’s pronouncements on the varied questions 
of psychology and physiology touched upon in these writings appear in the light of 
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modern science. Glimpses of this are not wanting in Sir David Ross’s commentary, 
Perhaps by making Aristotle’s opinions accessible and doing so much to elucidate their 
background, he will induce the modern experts on Sleep and Dreams, Youth and Age, 
to offer the further commentary which they alone are qualified to contribute. 

D. J. ALLAN 


American Philosophy. Edited by Ratra B. Winn. (New York : Philosophical Library, 
1955. Pp. xviii + 318. Price $6.00). 

Criticism and Construction in the Philosophy of the American New Realism. By Lars 
Boman. (Stockholm : Almqvist & Wiksell. 1955. Pp. 195). 


The first-mentioned book does what might be called a good quick Cook’s tour of 
its subject. Its design is original. First, there is a series of general articles on the prob- 
lems involved in various branches of philosophy, all of which can, I think, be described 
as good introductions stimulating the reader to go on with the subject. Except in the 
bibliography appended to each article there is not much reference here to particular 
American philosophers. These articles take up more than two-fifths of the book. Then 
there follows a series of articles on different schools of philosophy in America—Trans- 
cendentalism, Idealism, Thomism, Personalism, Pragmatism, Humanism, Logical 
Positivism, Realism, Naturalism, Oriental Philosophy. These vary considerably in 
character ; the last-mentioned is too like a list of names, while Professor Sellars’s article 
on Realism gives a valuable summary of tendencies for the fairly advanced student 
but will probably, unlike most of the articles, be unintelligible to the beginners for whom 
this book from its general construction seems to be primarily intended. On the whole 
I feel that they fall between two stools and that this is not due to deficiencies in the 
authors but to the whole nature of the project. One cannot give an intelligible and 
useful summary of philosophical schools without presupposing a good deal of philo- 
sophical knowledge, and to a person who has this any accounts of the ten schools men- 
tioned on a scale possible in this volume are bound to be too cursory to be of very 
much value. In the third part of the book the authors come down definitely, as in 
the first, only more so, on the side of the beginner. It consists of very short lives (2 
or 3 pages each) of eminent American thinkers, usually ending with a few quotations 
but without any pretence of giving an idea of their philosophy as a whole. As a matter 
of fact many of the thinkers in question, though great men, would not usually be classed 
as ‘ philosophers’, e.g. Abraham Lincoln, Franklin Roosevelt. It is quite well done 
for what it is, but as a short history of American philosophy it would be ludicrous. The 
contributors to the volume are Van Meter Ames, C. L. Barrett, M. Baum, A. C. Ben- 
jamin, V. J. Bourke, I. M. Copi, V. Ferm, R. T. Flewelling, A. R. R. Jennings, K. F. 
Leidecker, I. C. Lieb, M. C. Otto, A. Rapoport, R. W. Sellars, H. H. Titus, J. R. Wein- 
berg and R. B. Winn, the editor. 

The second book is a very much more specialised study. It deals with one of the 
most important new movements in philosophy in the early twentieth century, and 
one from which attention has in recent times been in my opinion too much averted. 
I again feel, however, that the work falls between two stools, though in a somewhat 
different way. If, as seems to be the case, it is just a D.Phil. thesis, it shows some 
promise, but it does not profess to be and certainly is not a general historical account 
of the movement it discusses and I doubt whether it is profound or original enough to 
be read much for its appraisement of the arguments used by the New Realists. It 
seems to me that it would have been better expanded into a more elaborate work before 
publication. Although good points are made, I doubt whether adequate appreciation 
is shown of the complexities of any of the three main questions discussed, i.e. (1) the 
bearing of the egocentric predicament on the issue between idealism and realism, 
(2) the distinction between external and internal relations, (3) neutral monism. The 
same might be said of the new realists themselves, whose arguments as regards the first 
two points are here endorsed, but then the author should have benefited more from 
subsequent discussion. As he admits, the argument about the egocentric predicament 
shows no more than that ‘esse is percipi’ applied to everything can neither be an 
analytic proposition nor one legitimately derivable from induction, and I doubt whether 
many idealists would have been troubled by that. Nor do I think that those idealists 
who held that all relations were internal would have been much troubled by the argu- 
ments given on this topic, the latter depending on a different conception of definition 
from any with which they worked. Likewise the argument of neutral monism seems 
to me not to show sufficient grasp of what the doctrine was in treating it as though 
it were simply an elimination of substance. Of more interest are the discussions of 
the theories of perception and of Perry’s more or less behaviourist account of 
consciousness, 
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Formal Logic. By A. N. Prior. (Oxford : Clarendon Press. 1955. Pp. x + 330. Price 
35s). 


Professor Prior has written the first more or less comprehensive text-book of formal 
logic, as the subject is now generally understood, to be published in this country. In- 
deed, much of the book’s value lies in the range of logical research which it manages 
to survey, order and appraise in a fashion that is compendious but neither superficial 
nor dull. 

Beginning with the notion of a truth-function and the propositional calculus of Prin- 
cipia Mathematica, Prior goes on to consider alternative axiomatisations for the whole 
or part of this calculus together with various relevant completeness-proofs. He also 
describes Wajsberg’s use of the notion of a standard false proposition and Lesniewski’s 
protothetic. After discussing the modern predicate calculus Prior examines the ‘ tra- 
ditional ’ logic of terms as developed by Aristotle, Boethius, and their main successors 
down to de Morgan, Brentano and Venn. He then passes to modal, three-valued and 
intuitionist logic ; and, finally, after considering Russell’s theory of classes, relations 
and the foundations of arithmetic, he summarises what Lesniewski called ‘ ontology ’ 
and ‘mereology’. Prior uses the Polish notation everywhere except in connection 
with set theory, where he employs Russell and Whitehead’s symbolism instead, and 
his expositions are often illustrated, or his arguments fortified, with formal proofs. 
He adds two appendices. One sets out for convenience of reference a wide variety of 
postulate sets for logical calculi, and the other is a ten-page bibliography. 

It is not always easy, however, to understand Prior’s principles of selection. At 
least twenty pages of text are given to discussing the completeness of propositional 
calculi, and at least three different proofs are sketched. But barely two pages are 
devoted to the corresponding problem about the predicate calculus, and no proofs are 
sketched. If Prior’s reason for this is that the latter problem is less suited to study by 
beginners, it would be better to say so than to run the risk of giving beginners the 
impression that it is not as important. Again, neither the text nor the index gives any 
suggestion that the consistency of a logical calculus, and the decidability of its formulae, 
are no less important questions normally than its strong or weak completeness. For 
instance, the student is not even told that the first-order predicate calculus admits 
of no general decision procedure. Nor does Prior mention any other form of consistency 
proof than that by arithmetical interpretation (p. 281), even though he claims (p. 253, 
ef. pp. 217-8) to have sketched the *‘ formalist * philosophy of mathematics. 

Prior also often seems oddly selective in the considerable number of historical 
references he includes. He mentions Gédel’s name in connection with the first 
incompletability-proof, but makes no mention of our also being indebted to Gédel for 
first proving the weak completeness of the predicate calculus. Again, when so many 
authors of comparatively unimportant achievements are named, it seems strange not 
to mention Church’s contribution to the predicate calculus decision-problem Or again, 
when Boole’s name is mentioned in a couple of minor respects, one might have expected 
a reference to his far more important insight, of which Prior naturally makes use (e.g. 
p. 230 ff.), that the rules of elementary algebraic transformations, already recognised 
to be invariant under different kinds of quantitative interpretation of the symbolism, 
were equally valid when the symbols were given a logical interpretation. Finally, while 
Prior carefully notes (pp. 292-3) that certain ancient and medieval doctrines are ‘ adum- 
brations ’ of Russell’s type theory, it seems odd to refer to no-one else but Lesnieswki as 
having devised a method of avoiding the logical antinomies which is importantly different 
from Russell’s. After all, Zermelo’s contribution to this problem was much earlier than 
Lesniewski’s, and has had much more influence on the literature of set theory. 

These omissions and oddities of emphasis make the book not so useful a text-book 
for students, for whom the author primarily intends it, as it might otherwise have been. 
But professional philosophers are amply recompensed by what Prior has chosen to 
include, and especially by his extensive treatment of the Polish school. Indeed, a 
brief review can do scant justice to the multitude of interesting and provoking things 
he has to say. I shall therefore confine myself to only two criticisms of substance. 

Prior rightly concentrates on the formal side of logical enquiry, and takes much 

account of modern controversies about its relation to unformalised discourse. One 
certainly has to grasp the range of a subject before one can begin to philosophise ade- 
quately about it. But in teaching logic at this pre-philosophical level it is important 
not to lay the subject open to avoidable assaults from those who, in all ages, have been 
only too ready to find reasons for despising it. Rather than make the mistake of claiming, 
for instance, that ‘and’ is unambiguously truth-functional in ordinary speech, as 
Prior does (p. 254), it would be better to admit that no rigorously defined terminology 
can ever provide anything but a simplified model for the infinitely variable patterns of 
everyday usage, and to leave it to philosophers to argue about the sense of ‘ model’ in 
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which they find such an admission acceptable. Similarly, when discussing iterated 
modalities Prior seems unnecessarily (pp. 205-6) to beg an important philosophical 
question by regarding an argument about the formal simplicity of a calculus as open 
to being countered by an argument that a theorem in it fails to be reflected in the logic 
of most unformalised discourse. Two arguments like these are more satisfactorily 
treated in a text-book of formal logic as not necessarily being in opposition to one an- 
other at all, but as supporting answers to two possibly independent questions. One 
question concerns the mathematical elegance of a calculus and the other its utility for 
philosophical analysis. The formal logician can then leave it to philosophers to dispute 
whether or not these two issues are really component factors in a single complex problem 
about the validity of a logical system, and to argue how far an analogy exists in this 
respect between logical and hypothetico-deductive systems. 

Nor is it clear that Prior is consistent in his treatment of the theorem at issue here, 
viz., roughly, the theorem that all identities are necessary identities. For on pp. 206-7 
he inclines towards accepting the view that it is refiected in ordinary discourse, while 
on p. 266 (cf. also pp. 133-4) he draws a distinction which might be taken to imply 
that that view is untenable. On the latter page he distinguishes between assertions 
whose truth-value is unaffected if a given predicate is replaced by another applying 
to exactly the same objects, and assertions for which this is not the case. And if we 
accept that distinction, and apply the theory of definite description, we must admit, 
adapting Frege’s example, that there have been occasions on which the sentence ‘ The 
Morning Star is the Evening Star’ might have been used to make a true assertion and 
‘ Necessarily the Morning Star is the Evening Star’ to make a false one. 


L. JONATHAN COHEN 


The Metalogicon of John of Salisbury. Translated with an Introduction and Notes 
by Danret D. McGarry. (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press. London: Cambridge University Press. 1955. Pp. xxvii + 305. Price 
37s 6d). 


The Metalogicon, as its title (i.e. pera Aoy«ndv) was meant to convey, is a defence of 
logic. The work, completed in 1159 and addressed to John’s friend Thomas Becket, 
was occasioned by an assault on the humane studies led by a lewd fellow whose exploitage 
of the technicalities of disputation was combined with a parade of piety. This fellow, 
whose identity John charitably veiled under the name of Cornificius, the ancient de- 
tractor of Virgil, had urged that grammar, the science of speaking and writing correctly, 
was either needless or useless, because eloquence was a natural gift. Similarly he had 
denounced logic as a bogus profession. John’s answer is that eloquence is the capacity 
to express oneself appropriately, and like other natural powers is developed by study 
and training ; in particular it is assisted by a study and imitation of ancient Roman 
authors. Grammar is included in logic in the wide sense of the theory of speech or 
discussion (loguendi vel disserendi ratio). Logic in the narrow sense of the critique of 
reasoning (rationum instantia) is involved in any investigation of the truth, which is 
the material of sagacity and the source of the virtues. To show the purpose of logic 
John proceeds to do what no medieval scholar had done before—to give a summary 
account of the whole of Aristotle’s Organon, which he knew in Latin translation. He 
concludes with a consideration of cognition and truth. 

Though erudite and satirical, John was no subtle thinker like Abelard but an easy- 
going Academic after the manner of his model, Cicero. Nevertheless he had a shrewd 
judgment, and recognized that Cornificius’s attitude was not surprising in view of his 
education by philosophers who busied themselves with puzzles such as whether a pig 
led to market is held by the man or by the rope. John’s own studies at Paris and Chartres 
had led to an administrative career, in the course of which he had induced the Pope to 
grant Ireland to Henry II and his successors and in 1159 was supervising the ecclesi- 
astical affairs of the province of Canterbury on behalf of the ailing Archbishop Theobald. 
He was clear that while logic organized and animated other studies, it was ‘ anaemic and 
barren ’ (exsanguis et sterilis) when studied in isolation from moral and natural philo- 
sophy, though youthful minds should be allowed a frolic. His warning against the 
abuse of logic by ‘ trivializing jugglers’ (nugidici ventilatores) was borne out by sub- 
sequent history. Education soon narrowed—for centuries after John we find no more 
literary allusions to Petronius—and dons became intoxicated with logic, only to be 
condemned by the Renaissance for having dissolved knowledge into idle and vermi- 
culate questions. 

Dr. McGarry has made the Metalogicon more accessible by producing the first 
complete translation. He obtained microfilms of the main codices, but found ‘ a sound 
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starting point for most of this translation’ in C. C. J. Webb’s critical edition, which 
indeed had left little to be done in the way of tracing the origin of John’s abundant 
quotations from, or allusions to, Greek philosophers, Roman authors, the Scriptures, 
Church Fathers and medieval philosophers. The translation is generally clear and faith- 
ful, though a trifle disfigured by the frequent use of square brackets where either the 
bracketing or the word secluded is superfluous, as when wnicus is rendered by ‘ one 
{and only]’ or when ‘ Cui ista non placent, doceat potiora’ is translated by ‘ And I 
[sincerely] invite anyone who is dissatisfied with the present treatment of the subject, 
to present a better one ’. 

Dr. McGarry is, however, a medievalist and not over-familiar with Greek and logic, 
to judge from the trouble with Greek words in the notes (breathings wrong or omitted, 
confusion of v and v, { and , etc.), his reference to ‘line’ 448 of Plato’s Gorgias, and his 
note ‘ syncategoremata, “‘ syncategorematic ”’ [to coin a word in English]’. The trans- 
lation occasionally sags when the text is technical or derives from the Greek. For 
example, the fallacy depending on form of expression or verbal inflexion ( figura dictionis, 
Aristotle’s cya Acfews) appears in the translation as one depending on ‘ figurative 
speech ’. Or again, when John, disclaiming sacrosanctity for Aristotle’s philosophy, 
writes : ‘ Siquidem non modo studiosum quemlibet sed et Deum ipsum prava posse com- 
mittere asserit’, the translation reads : ‘ Thus, for example, Aristotle asserts that not 
only anyone who so desires, but even God himself can do evil’. But ‘ studiosum’ here 
means a conscientious man, as is confirmed by Topics 126 a 34 sq., cited by Webb and 
Dr. McGarry himself, where the argument is that no mere potentiality is reprehensible, 
because even God and the conscientious man (6 omovdaios) can do wrong. Dr. McGarry 
could have avoided pitfalls like this, had he relied more on the Oxford translations of 
Aristotle listed in his excellent Bibliography. 

A. MacC, ARMSTRONG 


Kant. By S. K6rner. (Harmondsworth: Penguin Books. 1955. Pp. 230. Price 
2s 6d). 


This introduction to Kant’s critical philosophy forms a valuable addition to the 
Pelican philosophy series. Professor Kérner has tried to avoid the purely historical 
approach and to consider Kant’s work in the light of the contribution it makes to the 
solution of problems which are still live issues in contemporary philosophy. This method 
has its dangers, for it is easy to allow one’s own interests and outlook to bias one’s 
own treatment of the thought of others, and almost as easy to write a book on one’s 
own philosophy while purporting to write about someone else’s. But an introductory 
work on a great thinker, especially if it is intended primarily for the general reader, is 
of no value unless it makes the problems he discusses seem real ones. In fact, one of 
the best things about Kérner’s book is his ability to explain why Kant was interested 
in certain questions and why those questions are important. 

He devotes about half his space to a discussion of the First Critique which is, on 
the whole, clear and straightforward. The non-philosophical reader will find parts of 
it heavy going (notably the section on the schematism of the categories), but this is 
only to be expected ; the philosophical amateur who does not expect his philosophy 
to be difficult will be wasting his time on Kant. One of the most interesting parts of 
this discussion deals with the extent to which Kant’s views are affected by his reliance 
on the absolute status of Newtonian physics and Euclidean geometry. It has some- 
times been argued that some of his theories are completely worthless because they 
take as necessary truths propositions which modern physics, for instance, has shown 
to be false. Kérner takes a more generous view : not only is it in any case of great value 
to have a systematic account of the philosophical presuppositions of Newtonian physics, 
but the Critique of Pure Reason can be modified, without departing from Kant’s funda- 
mental principles, to take account of modern scientific theories. 

In dealing with Kant’s ethics, K6rner takes a similar line. Kant is wrong, he thinks, 
in holding that his formal test establishes the absolute validity of one particular set 
of moral rules ; what it does is to establish whether the rules are moral or non-moral, 
while leaving open the possibility that there may be more than one code of morality 
which will fulfil the formal requirements. Whether one calls this modified view a Kan- 
tian one or not is, I suppose, largely a matter of taste. Kant would not have approved 
of it himself ; but this might be due to his prejudices rather than to his principles. The 
least satisfactory part of the ethical chapters is the section on the principle of universal- 
isability. Here Kérner discusses possible interpretations of the principle and of the 
notion of contradiction associated with it ; but the treatment is so brief and dogmatic 
as to be bewildering to the general reader and unhelpful to the specialist. 

In some ways the two chapters on the Critique of Judgment are the best in the book. 
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Kérner not merely provides a clear and intelligible account of its main doctrines, but 
also achieves the far more difficult task of explaining the relation of these doctrines to 
one another. He is naturally unable, for reasons of space, to investigate, or even to 
mention, all the difficulties, philosophical and critical, which are raised by Kant’s 
aesthetic theory ; but without over-simplifying he makes better sense of it than many 
who have written at far greater length. The chapter on the Critique of Teleological 
Judgment contains an admirable, though tantalisingly brief, description of the ways in 
which Kant’s theory of teleological explanation resembles the work of some modern 
biologists and philosophers in the same field. 
J. Kemp 


Beruf und Privatleben im Industriebetrieb. By JUra JOHANNESSON. (Meisenheim ; 
Westkulturverlag Anton Hain. 1953. Pp. 167. Price DM 11.00). 


It is a commonplace of the criticism directed against our times that the individual 
is being turned simply into a cog of the machine, that all personality is being sacrificed 
to the Moloch of large-scale industry. But what is the actual relation between life in 
the factory and private life ? That is the question studied in this book by Johannesson, 
a lecturer in philosophy who has specialised in industrial and mass psychology and has 
had twenty years’ personal experience in the factory. Occupational, or business, life 
(Beruf) proper is competition or communication with groups, while private life is com. 
petition or communication with persons. That is the only valid antithesis, the author 
considers, which emerges from the phenomenological consideration of the industrial 
situation. According to this definition, there is no essential opposition between occupa- 
tional (or business) life and private life. The former is determined by the work always 
carried on by a group, rather than just one man, in relation to other groups. It may, 
indeed, swallow up the second kind of life. But it does so only in one social type of 
person. In another type the two kinds balance and limit each other ; in a third they 
are inextricably fused, while in a fourth private life predominates. All the four types 
arise and find their fulfilment in the factory. The antithesis between the individual and 
the collectivity, which also figures largely in the fears about the doom threatening us, 
is an antithesis between two abstractions, both of them derived from the primary 
sociological element which is the small group (the model of which is the family). A 
collectivity (e.g. the factory as a whole) is an organism of which the cells are the smaller 
groups. Here the author makes use of the valuable and original contributions of Hans 
Domizlaff on the collectivity developing as an organism. This bare outline cannot, of 
course, do justice to the details, which are fascinating and which are not only of practical 
interest to the employer and social worker but, because treated by a clear-thinking 
philosopher and psychologist, of considerable theoretical importance to philosophy 
and psychology. 

P. Leon 


God and Space-Time : Deity in the Philosophy of Samuel Alexander. By ALrFrep P. 
Strernotre. (New York: Philosophical Library. 1954. Pp. xxx + 455. Price 
$3.00). 


In the general eclipse of speculative metaphysics, one cannot expect widespread 
interest in a work like Space, Time, and Deity. Yet even in the little Bethels of the 
metaphysically-minded, where altars to Whitehead are tended with loving care, Alex- 
ander is usually neglected. And this is a pity. For if one thinks there is any point in 
constructing a metaphysical system, Alexander’s is well worth attention. It makes 
sense ; it joins genuine originality to reasonable coherence ; and it takes account both 
of contemporary scientific knowledge and of the different sides of human experience 
and endeavour, including the religious, with patent honesty and absence of self-deception 
—a combination of qualities rarely to be found. 

A serious study of some of Alexander’s main doctrines is therefore to be welcomed. 
But I am sorry to have to say that Dr. Stiernotte’s book will not encourage, in those 
who have a taste for metaphysics, the replacement of wishful thinking by solid critical 
argument, nor will it help to rehabilitate speculative metaphysics in the eyes of the 
sceptical. It is not that Dr. Stiernotte lacks philosophical ability. With ruthless prun- 
ing, his book could have been made into a really useful short study of Alexander’s 
conception of God. Certain parts of the book contain careful, patient analyses of Alex- 
ander’s concepts and an expansion of valid criticisms that have been made against 
aspects of Alexander’s system. In particular, Dr. Stiernotte develops in detail Professor 
Emmet’s criticism that the cosmic nisus should have been given the réle of an original 
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category along with Space and Time. Elsewhere, however, Dr. Stiernotte is too prone 
to regard quotations from ‘ authorities’ (sometimes pretty queer ones), or even his 
heart’s desire, as the equivalent of argument. He is prolix, and he is naive. He works 
to death the simple point that when Alexander called Time the ‘ mind’ of Space, or, 
in general, an emergent quality the ‘ mind’ of its conditions, the word ‘ mind’ is used 
metaphorically or analogically ; and he supposes that Alexander himself was not aware 
of this. Likewise Dr. Stiernotte supposes that when Alexander tried to pin down a 
common religious belief (e.g., in immortality) to something definite and gave arguments 
for rejecting it, he ‘ lacked ae of more elevated ’ forms of such belief. 

After watering down Alexander’ conception of divinity by discarding his notions 
of God, deity, and value alike, Dr. Stiernotte gives us, in his last chapter, a recipe for 
improving the weak concoction that remains : an objective theory of value from Moore 
and T. M. Greene, a doctrine of natural law as interpreted by John Wild, a dash of 
Whitehead, and more than a dash of Smuts; add Bergson and Otto; shake well, re- 

ting the while incantations of several authorities against Berkeley, positivism, and 

inguistic philosophy ; and there you have it—a hot cocktail, which may make some 
people feel good but will not enhance the reputation of metaphysical philosophy among 
those with more discriminating palates. 

D. D. RapHaE. 


The Christian Experience. By JEAN Mourovux. Translated by G. R. Lamb. (London : 
Sheed and Ward. 1955. Pp. x + 370. Price 16s). 


This book is simple in plan and outline. It seeks first to clarify the meaning of 
‘religious experience ’, then to show what consciousness a Christian may have of his 
faith. Three chapters deal with the place of feeling in religion, the nature of genuine 
spiritual feeling, and the place of mysticism. The best section lies in chapters IV, V, 
and VI. Here, in the exposition of scripture and in preaching, the author is refreshing 
and delightful, since there is no suspicion of a theological axe to grind and no apprehen- 
sion that an ecclesiastical ace may suddenly be produced from a lawn sleeve. 

The least successful parts of the book are those concerned with religious controversy. 
(Protestantism is not correctly described as one of the ‘many regrettable stages in 
the recent history of Catholicism ’—p. viii). The author’s attack on Calvin is ineffective. 
It seeks to show that the inner experience of justification has been found by heretics 
and schismatics who actually have the effrontery to use it to make violent attacks on 
the Catholic Church. ‘ No inner feeling can outweigh such patent schism and revolt’ 
(p. 34). Calvin, of course, has himself answered this (Inst. III. ii) with, it must be ad- 
mitted, some asperity. The fides implicita of the ‘ theologians of the Sorbonne’ is 
equivalent to ‘ignorance tempered with humility’ (Verum hoc praetextu ignorantiam 
humilitate temperatam fidei nomine insignire, absurdissimum est). Faith consists in the 
knowledge of God and Christ, not in reverence for the Church. 

The treatment of the theme of the Church in chapter VII is a little naive if not 
heretical, since it suggests that the divine Trinity is made up of Father, Son, and Holy 
Church. (Personal experience is only safe if it is ‘ continually judged by her infallible 
propositions ’, p. 366). The treatment of ‘ affectivity ’ is also disappointing, since it 
is based almost entirely on Aquinas. 

Much better are those chapters which wrestle valiantly, in spite of the Thomistic 
opposition to all that savours of ontologism, with the question of Encounter, Meeting, 
Begegnung, between man and God. M. Mouroux has not apparently been affected by 
the work done on these themes by the Jewish writer Martin Buber or the Lutheran 
Karl Heim and has therefore the freshness of surprise. 

E. P. Dickie 


An Essay in Christian Philosophy. By Jacques Maritarn. Translated by Fr. E. H. 
Flannery. (New York : Philosophical Library. 1955. Pp. xi + 116. Price $2.75). 


There are, says M. Maritain, two traditions in human thought, each of which seems 
to have much to recommend it. According to the first, any distinction between a 
purely natural wisdom and the wisdom of the Holy Spirit is akin to blasphemy, and 
thus philosophy, as a principle of truth, stands in need of faith. According to the 
second, philosophy is distinct from faith, and the notion of a Christian philosophy is 
not only complex in structure, but spurious. The tension between these views consti- 
tutes the problem of Christian philosophy. 

In order to resolve it, Maritain draws the distinction between the ‘ nature ’ of philo- 
sophy, or what it is in itself, and the ‘state’ in which it exists, historically, in the 
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human subject. Agreeing with St. Thomas, that the object of philosophy lies within 
the reach of the natural faculties of the human mind, he concludes that the term ‘ Christ- 
ian ', applied to a philosophy, does not refer to its nature or essence. For philosophy is 
independent of the Christian faith as to its object, principles, and methods. 

In fact, however, we are never dealing with the nature of philosophy as such, but 
always with its embodiment in the men who are philosophizing, who are weak and sinful, 
and consequently human reason in them is in some measure distorted and deflected. 
In the philosopher who is a believer, this ‘ wound of reason’ is on the way to bei 
healed, and his faith influences his reason witnout infringing its true liberty. (M. Mari- 
tain is not so naive as to assume that Christian faith can make up for the lack of philo- 
sophical genius). The contributions which faith can make to the ‘ state ’ of philosophy 
are both objective and subjective. On the one hand they include the provision of 
certain data, such as the notion of Creation and the concept of God as Being. It may 
rather be, M. Maritain concedes, that notions which before the advent of Christianity 
were very obscurely and uncertainly present, have now been rendered luminous and 
certain, while still belonging to the sphere of the natural, which can in principle be 
known and demonstrated by reason. 

Among the subjective aids given to the ‘state’ of philosophy by faith is a fresh 
realization of the true and limited sphere of philosophical thought. Maritain says 
‘I think that every great philosophy harbours a mystical yearning which in fact is 
quite capable of throwing it out of joint. In a Christian regime, philosophy under- 
stands that even if it can and ought to sharpen this desire, it is not up to philosophy to 
consummate it’. It is interesting that this thought is echoed by two theologians as 
little in sympathy with Maritain as Emil Brunner (Offenbarung und Vernunft, p. 388) 
and Friedrich Gogarten, in whose book Der Mensch zwischen Gott und Welt, there is 
an impressive analysis of Fichte’s philosophy, as the imposing, yet abstract and illegiti- 
mate development of an idea which had its origin in Christian revelation and experience, 
the idea of the ‘ Freedom of a Christian Man ’. 

For the general reader the most interesting point of this essay is the description 
given on pp. 18-27 of the aids given by faith to the ‘ state’ of philosophy. A critic 
might, however, claim that the ‘ nature ’ of philosophy is not only an abstraction, but 
a ghost, and that the reason to which appeal is made cannot be assumed as a common 
possession of both believer and unbeliever. It may be that such a conclusion is inevitable, 
if we believe that faith begins the healing of our wounded reason ; it may also be possible 
to avoid the unpleasant innuendo that ‘ You do not consider my arguments convincing, 
because you are an unbelieving sinner’. But there is a further difficulty, that there 
are also believers who are uncertain about the validity of some of the arguments of 
Christian philosophy in the hands of its Roman Catholic exponents. 

Davip CaIRNs 


An Essay in Christian Philosophy. By Dom Itutyp TrerHowan. (London : Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 1954. Pp. ix + 186. Price 12s 6d). 


This is an arrogant book in which certain genuine insights are sacrificed to a quite 
unnecessarily polemical style. Possible objections to the argument are treated as so 
many obstacles which must be passed, or by-passed, at all costs, and the author’s deter- 
mination to reach the right, that is the theologically orthodox conclusion, makes his 
cavalier mode of argument unhappily conspicuous. 

The steps of his argument are as follows. There are some things of which we are 
rightly certain, and such certainties cannot, or at least should not, be undermined by 
philosophical reflection. The existence of material objects and of other minds are 
certainties of this kind. So too is self-awareness and, it is argued, if we cultivate a 
proper awareness of things we can arrive at a certain knowledge of the existence, not 
just of particular beings, but of the source of being, that is of God. Some traditional 
difficulties in the notion of God are then discussed, and a chapter is devoted to the 
difficulties raised by contemporary philosophers, after which the author turns to ethics. 
Lastly, Dor Illtyd offers an account of faith and of the relationship of acts of faith 
to evidence and reasoning. 

The difficulty that faces any attempt to review this book is that so many topics are 
inadequately discussed. It is a book to make one appreciate the minutiae of logical 
analysis. Personal identity, the mind-body problem, the existence of other minds, the 
verification principle and the character of moral laws are all discussed with a confident 
brevity that would disarm with its innocence if it were not combined with so alarming 
a display of bad-temper towards those whose views on such topics the author dislikes. 

After all this, one is surprised at how good the chapter on faith is. Here the author 
is content to describe rather than to argue and, by bringing out convincingly just how 
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religious decisions are in fact made, he provides a basis for his rejection of various 
theories about faith. It is paradoxical that an author so concerned to indicate the place 
of reason should become convincing only in the discussion of faith. 

A. C. MacIntyre 


Studies in Jaina Philosophy. By Natumat Tatia. (Banaras: Jain Cultural Research 
Society. 1952. Pp. xxxv + 327. Price Rs. 16/-). 


Outlines of Jaina Philosophy. By Monan Lat Menta. (Bangalore: Jain Mission 
Society. 1954. Pp. xv + 168. Price Rs. 5/-; 10s; $1.50). 


The Jaina community is a very small body in relation to the total population of 
India, but it has the highest degree of literacy of any communal group, it maintains 
many schools, and it numbers among its adherents some of India’s intellectual leaders. 
We might almost compare it in size and influence as well as in quality of personnel to 
the Society of Friends in the Western world, though its tenets are of course quite different. 

When it sets out to explain itself to English-speaking people, it deserves respectful 
attention, and these two volumes show that Jains are taking such a task seriously. It 
is unlikely that Jain philosophy will ever attract a large crowd of adherents, but I 
think that Jains quite honestly believe that it has a message both moral and spiritual 
as well as intellectual to those in the Western world who find themselves in difficulties 
about belief in a Personal Creator-God. 

It is always both difficult and dangerous to try to represent an Asian doctrine in 
Western language. When the Jain says he rejects the idea of a Creator-God, but in 
the same breath rejects the stigma of atheism, the English-speaking world feels baffled. 
The truth is that Indians, and Jains are Indians, start with different presuppositions 
from Western theists. Since the fundamental Indian majority-view of Reality is that 
of Non-Duality or Advaita, the only question outstanding is whether the Individual is 
Real, or whether it is a misperception of Reality, which is fundamentally one. The 
Vedanta philosophers take the latter view, so that Deity or the Absolute is the totality 
of all that is, and Individuals are illusion. 

The Jaina on the other hand holds firmly to the reality of Individuals as primary 
and ultimate, just as J. Ellis McTaggart did (we all remember how emphatically he 
declared himself an atheist). Yet the Paramatman of Jains is the collective personality 
of all liberated souls who by spiritual discipline have achieved Jiva (which means 
self-conquest)—and the Paramatman occupies the position held by Brahman in Vedanta. 

The central portion of the larger of the two books here under consideration is con- 
cerned with the elucidation of the term a-vidya or false knowledge, (misperception) 
which is quite as fundamental to all Indians as the term ‘sin’ is to Western theists. 
The Jaina approach to ‘ vidya’, true knowledge, is conditioned by certain pre-supposi- 
tions which it is believed were either first enunciated by Vardhamana, the founder of 
Jainism (here called Mahavira, the ‘ Great man’) or if of greater antiquity still, were 
first put by him into the form in which Jainas have expressed these ever since ; and 
seeing that the precise condition for Jain vidya is the acceptance of an ultimate plural- 
ism not resolvable without remainder into anything else, Dr. Tatia takes the readers 
through a survey of the various alternatives to it in Indian thought, and endeavours 
to show why the Jain point of view is to be preferred. 

Having done this at some length, he then proceeds to explain that since avidya is 
capable of so many unacceptable interpretations, Jains do not use the word but substi- 
tute another, mithyata, or perversity. There are, he says, 5 forms of mithyata, of in- 
sight, of self-indulgence, of quiescence, of activism, and of passion, and these hinder 
the ego from liberation. 

Jainism, thus, like Buddhism (which perhaps grew out of it), makes a moral appeal, 
and insists that in effect only the pure in heart can see Deity. The task, therefore, is 
to re-direct the will and the affections, for without this there cannot be even the pre- 
liminaries to Jana or right knowledge. Jains, therefore, along with their intellectual 
discipline, which involves the theory of an acute analysis of things as they are, insist 
on a moral discipline which reaches its peak in the life of the Jain monk or nun. 

What we find in these books is (1) an attempt at a definition of the nature of such 
concepts as Reality, Soul, Matter, Knowledge. (2) An appeal to asceticism as the price 
of deliverance. The old Greek idiom of Soma-Sema appears to survive here, and the 
aim is to liberate the soul-unit from its bondage to matter, the logical consequence 
of which would be, and has been to a good many Jain ascetics, a fast unto death. 
Orthodox Hinduism does at least make some concessions to world-affirmation, reserving 
its total renunciation for the fourth ashrama. But Jainism, while it accepts a dual 
standard, a lower one for the laity and a higher one for the monastic orders, clearly 
regards perfection as solely belonging to the latter. 
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Granted this ascetic approach, it is not hard to understand that the Jain believes 
that his atomistic theories are more compatible with those of a modern physicist or 
astronomer than those of western theists. 

For those who wish to know, and will have the patience to read, these two books 
will be informative, and it is probable that the authors have done their task pretty 
well, considering the large number of technical terms to be elucidated. But the reader 
must bear in mind throughout the presence of certain Indian pre-suppositions, especially 
that of Karma or cosmic justice, which in its own way is quite as much accepted by the 
Jain as it is by the orthodox Hindu. It is perhaps worth adding that some have seen a 
reference to the Jains in the passages in Greek literature about ‘ gymnosophists ’, since 
it is one of the Jain precepts to wear no clothes ; while others have thought that they 
see resemblances in Jainism to the doctrines of the Epicureans. 


A. C. Bougqust 


Critica a la Filosofia Cubana de hoy. By Watpo Ross. (Havana : Comisién Nacional 
Cubana de la Unesco. 1954. Pp. 23). 


Sr. Ross stoutly maintains that there is a Latin-American philosophy differing 
fundamentally from European philosophy, and that modern Cuban philosophy has 
its own distinct tone. Owing to their pioneering experience, he says, the Latin-Americans 
are not concerned with the European antinomies of time and eternity, finite and infinite, 
for they regard the present as only a useful instrument for fashioning the future, and 
freedom neither as the realization of one’s essence nor as self-transcendence directed 
towards the essence of a distant Deity, but as the power of upsetting the nexus of 
circumstances by one’s own effort. The special tone of Cuban philosophy is given by 
the characteristic Cuban mockery (choteo), i.e. poking fun at everything generally taken 
seriously, an independent attitude contrasting both with rebelliousness (Cartesianism) 
and submissiveness (Spinozism). Sr. Ross overestimates this attitude, forgetting the 
fate of Falstaff. 


A. MacC. ARMSTRONG 


Ideals of Life. An Introduction to Ethics and the Humanities, with Readings. By Mit- 
LARD 8. Everett. (New York : John Wiley & Sons, Inc. London : Chapman & 
Hall, Ltd. 1954. Pp. xiv + 736. Price 40s). 


In his book, Ideals of Life, Professor Millard S. Everett aims at providing a tear-free 
circumnavigation of the ethical globe with calls at all the great centres of tourist con- 
gestion and a foreordained destination—‘ the liberal, democratic viewpoint’. The 
various ethical systems are presented partly through the mouths of their principal 
spokesmen, the passages chosen from them being described by Professor Everett as 
‘ purple pages of philosophy and literature’. It is claimed that this mode of presenta- 
tion ensures the gentle burgeoning of interest which might otherwise be nipped by 
the sharp frosts of close philosophical analysis. 

Professor Everett does seem to have smoothed the way with great success. But 
what happens when the tourist, encouraged to think that all roads lead to Professor 
Everett's philosophical Rome, starts to wander over territory that has not been mapped 
for him? He has not been warned of the discomforts of this mode of travelling nor 
encouraged to acquire any of the essential equipment for it. In all probability such a 
tourist will either suffer from a severe sense of discouragement and resolve thereafter 
to take his philosophical holidays at home, or losing all sense of direction, will wander 
for ever in widening circles of confusion. It is very doubtful, therefore, whether Pro- 
fessor Everett’s method of introducing the student to ethics is as well conceived as that 
which is in general use in British universities. 

Nevertheless, Ideals of Life has important merits. It is clearly written ; it escapes 
the barrenness of much academic writing on ethics by keeping close to the most im- 
portant of human decisions ; it contains references to, and passages from, writers who 
are perhaps undeservedly neglected by philosophers. Taken all in all, it may be said of 
this book that when one discovers from the blurb that a previous work of Professor 
Everett achieved a sale of half a million copies, one is much interested but hardly 
surprised. 


H. J. N. Horspurcx 
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Essays— Philosophical and Theological. By Rupotr Buttmann. Translated by J. C. 
G. Greic. (London : 8.C.M. Press. 1955. Pp. xi + 337. Price 21s). 


This volume contains sixteen essays written by Professor Bultmann, most of them 
in the post-war period. The title calls for a word of explanation. It does not imply 
that some of the essays are devoted to the problems of philosophy and others to those 
of theology. Throughout the book, the primary interest is a theological one, but the 
approach to theological problems is consistently philosophical. 

In bringing together philosophy and theology, Bultmann ends a divorce between 
the two disciplines which has lasted for almost a generation. During that period it 
has been the prevailing fashion in theological circles to proclaim their independence of 
secular philosophy, but now philosophical influences seem to be coming back in theology. 
The changed attitude was recently summed up by Professor Tillich in an Auburn 
Lecture, in which he reported his impressions of the contemporary continental scene 
in theology : ‘ When you come to Europe to-day, it is not as it was before, with Karl 
Barth in the centre of discussion ; it is now Rudolf Bultmann who is in the centre ’. 

Yet to say that Bultmann has reintroduced philosophical influences into theology 
does not mean that he has simply reverted to the German liberal tradition. The philo- 
sophy which interests him is not idealist metaphysics but existential analysis. This 
point comes out clearly in the very first essay, which deals with belief in God. ‘ We 
must clearly distinguish genuine belief in God from what is usually termed a Weltan- 
schauung. Knowledge about that power which creates and limits our being is not 
theoretical knowledge but is the knowledge which breaks in on us in critical moments 
of our being itself’. 

As we might expect, several of the essays are devoted to exploring more fully what 
is this being of ours—there is one on the Biblical picture of man, another on a comparison 
of the understanding of man in the New Testament and in the Greek world, and yet 
another on the forms of human community. These essays are full of penetrating 
insight, and should be of interest to philosophers and theologians alike. But that his 
theology is not simply an anthropology is shown by another interesting essay in which 
the existential approach is applied to the problems of christology. 

Perhaps the most important essay in the volume is that which deals with the problem 
of hermeneutics, since it lies at the root of Bultmann’s interpretation of the New Testa- 
ment. The answers we obtain from the New Testament depend on the kind of questions 
which we address to it. If we are asking about past events, or about the psychology 
of the writers, we may obtain information on these points. But the correct question 
is a religious question, since the New Testament was written to convey religious truth. 
For Bultmann, however, a religious question is a question about my existence, and 
here we have the foundation of his method of demythologizing. This essay gives us a 
valuable glimpse into the workshop, as it were, of Bultmann’s mind, where we see him 
fashioning the tools which he uses in his larger works, such as his Theology of the New 
Testament. 

The impression left by a reading of these essays is that of a powerful and original 
mind to which there belongs the very rare combination of profound Biblical scholarship 
on the one hand, with a comprehensive grasp of theological and philosophical principles 
on the other. They should be read by all who wish to keep abreast of contemporary 
theological developments. Incidentally, all the essays in this selection appear to have 
been taken from the second volume of the German collection, Glauben und Verstehen. 
The first volume also contains much interesting material, and it is to be hoped that the 
publishers will be encouraged to make available a further selection. The translator, 
the Rev. James C. G. Greig, is to be congratulated on his good work. 

JOHN MACQUARRIE 


The Nature of Philosophy. By Daya Krisuna. (Calcutta: Prachi Prakashan. 1955. 
Pp. vii + 233. Price 15s 6d). 


This book is a slightly revised version of a thesis submitted for the Ph.D. degree 
of the University of Delhi ; appreciative comments by the examiners, including Pro- 
fessors H. H. Price and G. Ryle, are quoted by the publishers. 

Moved by the inability of philosophers to agree as to the nature of their study or 
to approve or even understand each other’s aims, the author offers a careful examination 
of many different views on the nature of philosophy and finally ventures his own state- 
ment of it. In the critical survey which forms the major part of the book he deals 
first with the presuppositions about reality and value, and about our knowledge of 
them, which he finds in ‘ traditional philosophical thinking ’ (i.e. in rationalist and idealist 
metaphysics) ; these are rejected after detailed statement and consideration, He then 
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proceeds to criticise pronouncements on philosophy by Moore, Russell, Whitehead, 
Croce, the Existentialists and other moderns. The first part of this survey is quite well 
worked out, but the second is rather episodic. In both parts his exposition of opposing 
views is generally just and fair, and Hegel, for example, is treated with more respect 
than is normal to-day ; his criticisms are often acute if repetitive, and his approach is 
frequently fresh and lively, though at times it is quaint and marred by jargon. But 
though ranging widely he barely mentions the British Empiricists, the omission of any 
discussion of Hume being particularly surprising in view of his general position. Nor 
does he do justice to those who, while not claiming final truth, think that philosophy 
should be synoptic and aim at a unified interpretation of the world ; he is too ready 
to hand over ‘ conceptual integration ’, as he calls it, to the scientist—as though the 
various branches of science were well integrated or between them covered all human 
experience. 

The exposition of his positive views in the final section of the book is insufficiently 
developed, although he has some interesting obiter dicta. He holds a variant of the 
fashionable therapeutic conception of philosophy as the curing of confusion and muddle, 
but he seems open to the charge of exalting merely one task of philosophy to the ex- 
clusion of all others. And in his attempt to state the differentia of a philosophical 
problem and avoid the parasitism he found in Moore and others he becomes involved 
in a strange identification of activity and subject-matter. Thus his final definition, 
p. 233, reads : ‘ Philosophy, then, is simultaneously a name for the conceptual confusions 
that arise in thinking about any subject and the attempt at the clarification of those 
confusions’. Poor Philosophy! Downgraded from queen of the sciences to medical 
auxiliary she is now proclaimed as the disease itself. 

Unfortunately the book contains neither index nor analysis of contents. Misprints 
are numerous but do not obscure the sense. 

R. J. Hirst 


The Works of GEORGE BERKELEY, Bishop of Cloyne, Volume VII. Edited by 
A. A. Luce. (Edinburgh : Nelson. 1955. Pp. viii + 389. Price 30s). 


Here is Berkeley the Moralist and Man of Taste. In this volume Dr. Luce has edited, 
with introductions which are neither too short nor too long, the sermons, the Guardian 
essays, the Italian journals, and some occasional pieces such as those concerning the 
Bermuda scheme. Some sermons and sermon notes have been printed since Fraser's 
day ; and twelve years ago Luce published cogent reasons for enlarging Fraser's col- 
lection of essays from the Guardian. So both can now be read in as complete a collection 
as is known. As for the diaries written in Italy, the editor has reasonably compromised 
between Fraser’s policy, which omitted many quotations and jottings, and printing 
everything. With their disapproving memoranda of miracles and relics, their search 
for the secret of the tarantula, and their adherence in artistic matters to the current 
‘ cant of Criticism ’ that Reynolds complained of, these are the record of a conventional 
Gentleman’s Tour—chiaroscuro puts Guido Reni and the Caracci beyond compare, 
while Perugino’s drapery lacks goat. But they can be re-read with enjoyment. Some 
readers may wish that Berkeley’s moral essays had had a little less gofit and a little 
more body. 

A. C. Liuoyp 


The Individual and the New World. By Joun M. ANDERSON. (State College, Pennsyl- 
vania : Bald Eagle Press. 1955. Pp. 202. Price $4.00). 


The influence of the ‘ frontier’ upon American life and society cannot be denied, 
although it has frequently been exaggerated, and its precise nature often debated. 
This book appears to be an attempt to describe a mystique of the frontier—of the 
‘Journey West ’—in the languages of existentialism and of certain undisciplined types 
of literary criticism (without sufficiently defining the concepts used), and to use this 
Experience of the American Continent to illuminate ‘ man’s true nature’. In developing 
this attempt, the author (who came to philosophy by way of engineering) has a number 
of quite interesting things to say about American history and thought, mainly in the 
period before the Civil War. But too often he ranges only between the obvious or 
well-known and the virtually unintelligible. This is a book whose flavour can best be 
indicated by quotation. Typical of the more simple passages is this one : ‘ Having 
discovered a mode of the Journey West which was not only economically sound but 
meaningful and persuasive, men became cattlemen wherever the opportunity offered, 
and they sought to preserve this significant way of life against the pressures of other 
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interpretations of pioneering ’ (p. 22, emphasis not in the original). A second quotation 
(this time from the Preface) will indicate some of the difficulties in the way of the reader : 
‘If there is in the American affirmation of a free man any fundamental insight, if the 
strands of American history which at once relate man to the unknown, new world and 
insist that the primal energies released in this context must be given human meaning 
are actually suggestive of a profound understanding of man’s free nature, there is 
much work to be done to make this insight and understanding clear. The following 
chapters are intended as a contribution toward this end’. In the opinion of the present 
writer, the work still remains to be done. However, others may find this book more 
rewarding so long, perhaps, as it is read, not as a rigorous exercise in philosophical 
analysis, but rather as something in the nature of a very personal meditation upon 
what may well be an important theme. 


GRAEME C. MoopiE 


Demythologizing and History. By FRIEDRICH GOGARTEN. Translated by N. H. Smrirx. 
(London : S.C.M. Press. 1955. Pp. 92. Price 7s 6d). 


Rudolph Bultmann’s venture in ‘ demythologizing ’ the New Testament and offering 
an existentialist account of its contents has provoked numerous vehement replies. 
The historical foundations of the Faith are being undermined, the orthodox claim, and 
a fashionable Weltanschauung set up in place of a Gospel. Gogarten, however, believes 
such protests to be needless and unhelpful. The problems of historicity, he argues, are 
not avoided by anchoring faith once more on ‘ objective factualness ’, on the matter- 
of-fact occurrence of the events of Jesus’s life as the New Testament narrates them. 
For how do those commonsensical theologians go on to relate these events to the activity 
of the infinite, unconditioned God whom they are said to reveal? They are ‘ simply 
suprahistorical but . . . break into history ’ (p. 39) : or, such an event occurs in history, 
and ‘ yet in its actual essence . . . is not historically comprehensible ’ (p. 40). Here is 
plain contradiction dignified by the name of ‘ paradox ’; a surreptitious metaphysics 
invading history. 

In contrast, Gogarten maintains that the Heidegger-Bultmann analysis is properly 
and consistently historical. It starts by denying that man can ever be a detached, 
isolated spectator of history, as the orthodox, conservative view supposes. For the 
world we know is largely the product of human activity, a world for which man is 
‘responsible ’: indeed, a world subjected to vanity because of man’s sin. Secondly, 
a historian should be interested in the past in so far as the events of the past reveal 
possibilities of behaviour for the present. Taken together, these claims imply that the 
theologian’s concern for the New Testament history must not centre on questions like 
‘Who moved the stone ? ’ investigated scientifically, nor on what odd things were done 
once upon a time by certain people in Palestine ; but on the question ‘ What new possi- 
bilities of existence are opened up for us through the impact upon us of what we read 
in the New Testament ? and what should our response be ?’ Jesus ‘ is not to be ques- 
tioned with regard to his historical origin. . . . The significance of his history arises 
from what God wishes to say to me through it’ (p. 78). Bold words. 

Of the two views presented, the ‘ orthodox ’ or naively historical and the existential- 
ist-historical, it is hard to decide which offers the more offence to a sober Anglo-Saxon 
philosopher of history. Of course, the serious New Testament reader must be concerned 
with Christianity primarily as ‘ possibility’ for himself and his own world. But one 
still feels after reading this book that had we no confidence in the actual occurrence of 
crucial events in the New Testament story, we should have no good reason to believe 
that new possibilities of authentic existence had been revealed or that the power existed 
by which they could be realized. 

The most perplexing feature of Gogarten’s attitude is his minimizing of what might 
be called the historical vulnerability of Christianity. There is a persistent strand in 
Christian thinking which insists that the condescension of God in becoming flesh in- 
volved the subjection of the Gospel-records to precisely the same hazards as other 
historical documents and traditions. Canons of evidence-assessment are relevant and 
necessary, despite the existentialist contempt for them. Even Paul amassed his role 
of witnesses of the Risen Christ, testifying to the importance of ‘ objective’ history. 

In fine : Gogarten argues persuasively for the value of an existentialist interpretation 
of the Gospel, but fails to show that such an interpretation does not itself rest upon a 
trust in historicity in the objective-factual sense. 


Ronatp W. HEPBURN 
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THOMAS VON AQUIN: Die menschliche Willensfreiheit. Texte ausgewahlt . . , 
mit einer Einleitung von Gustav SrewerRtTH. Ubersetzung von P. P. WEHBRINKE, 
(Disseldorf : L. Schwann. 1954. Pp. 296. Price DM. 20). 


This book is one of a series designed to present the history of a number of philo. 
sophical problems directly from a study of the works of the philosophers who have 
contributed to their solution. The second half of this volume gives texts of St. Thomas 
in Latin together with a translation in German made by P. Placidus Wehbrink. Ag 
it was impossible to present within the space of one volume all, or even the majority 
of, the many texts in which Aquinas considered problems connected with free will, Dr, 
Siewerth had to select those which he judged to be the most important. He decided 
wisely to restrict himself to giving two important texts in their entirety. For the first 
he chose the article from question 6 of the Quaestiones Disputatae : de Malo, and for 
the second the whole of questions 22 and 24, articles 4 and 5 from question 25, and 
article 6 from question 26 of the Quaestiones Disputatae : de Veritate. He explains that 
he selected these passages in preference to the first twenty-four questions from the 
First Part of the Summa Theologica because he wished to give Aquinas’ philosophical 
theory concerning the freedom of the will on its own and not in the theological setting 
in which it is cast in the Summa Theologica. The texts he has selected from the Quaes- 
tiones Disputatae certainly enable him to achieve his purpose admirably for they deal 
exclusively with philosophical problems, and they make a complete whole as they 
stand. 

The first half of the book contains an excellent Introduction to a study of the Thom- 
ist theory of free will : it is really a carefully written little book of some 130 pages on 
its own. Dr. Siewerth situates the problems of free will within the framework of Aquinas’ 
conception of nature and his philosophy of man, showing that it forms an integral part 
of his complete philosophy. The philosopher ought to consider a being not merely 
statically as a certain entity, but also dynamically from the point of view of the activ- 
ities which issue forth from it. To study the whole reality of anything, and especially 
of man, it is essential to consider what it is capable of becoming as a result of its activ- 
ities. Every being has a certain determinate nature which is the source of its own 
distinctive activities, and each nature has a distinctive and necessary inclination to- 
wards these activities, for they make it become fully what it is only potentially when 
it first comes to be. Hence the freedom of the will has to be studied on the foundation 
of the necessary inclination of the will to the good as such which Aquinas considered 
to be one of the transcendental properties of being. Considered as having a certain 
nature the will is not freely orientated in its activities. But a man’s will operates not 
merely as a nature but also dependently on his reason and it is as dependent on the 
workings of reason in man that the element of freedom, of lack of internal necessitation 
which St. Thomas calls ‘ indifference ’, comes into play. Dr. Siewerth analyses Aquinas’ 
idea of ‘ indifference’ in the will very carefully, contrasting it with the theories of 
Descartes and Leibniz, and showing that for Aquinas it involves not merely psycho- 
logical, but also ontological problems. Throughout his Introduction Dr. Siewerth 
makes numerous references to passages from St. Thomas’ works which he has not been 
able to give amongst the selected texts, and he explains scholastic technical terms, such 
as libertas specificationis and libertas exercitii, with care, showing how they were used 
by St. Thomas. His Introduction concludes with a section on the freedom of the will 
with regard to evil, and another section on Aquinas’ views about God’s attitude to- 
wards the evil deeds freely done by a man in which he contrasts the ideas of St. Thomas 
with those of Kant, Schopenhauer and Schelling, and makes interesting comparisons 
between the views of Aquinas and those propounded by Hegel in his Phdnomenologie 
des Geistes. 

It is clear that this book has been very carefully prepared and will be invaluable 
to anyone who wishes to master Aquinas’ contribution to the problems concerning the 
freedom of the will but recognise that they are unfamiliar with the basic principles of 
his metaphysics. 

Epwarp A, SILLEM 
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